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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE Government has been taught a 
T sharp lesson over the grant of £200,000 

to the Civil Service sports grounds. 
Whether it has learned it has still to be 
sen. Governments with big majorities are 
often obstinate without being firm, but we 
hope in this case Mr. Baldwin will allow his native 
frankness and good sense full play. His followers 
in the House have made it very clear that they 
hate the grant; opinion in the country has 
endorsed their stand, and the Civil Service would 
much rather that the whole scheme were dropped. 
To compromise by way of a much-reduced grant, 
or by way of a loan instead of a grant is a solution 
that commends itself to those who are concerned 
tosave the Cabinet’s face. But in a matter of this 
kind there is much more prestige to be ng 
and courage to be shown, by acknowledgin 
mistake than by any attempt to cover it up. he 
episode, whatever its upshot, has shown two 
things: first, that the rank and file of the party 
have enough spirit and independence to keep the 


Government up to the mark; secondly, that there 
is among them a genuine desire for economy. 


BACK FROM THE LAND 


Lieut.-Commander Hilton Young is the latest 
Liberal to find Mr. Lloyd George’s land policy 
more than he can stand—the latest, one of 
the ablest, but not the last. There will be other 
secessionists before the boldest attempt yet made 
in our politics to foist both an issue and a solution 
upon a party is abandoned. The Liberals in con- 
ference have toned down a good deal of the 
crudity of the ex-Premier’s original programme ; 
but it remains essentially a Socialistic, bureaucratic 
remedy for the troubles of agriculture, and as such 
is not only an innovation on, but an inversion of, 
Liberal principles. Mr. Lloyd George’s pretence 
that the controlled tenant on publicly owned land 
is the embodiment of traditional Liberalism is very 
lamely supported by the Small Holding Acts, 
which have notoriously failed. Nor is Lord 
Asquith’s reminder that Liberalism must not only 
be the antithesis of Socialism but must provide an 
antidote much more to the point. Nationalizing 
the land and placing the use of it under official 
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supervision, as Sir Alfred Mond and Lieut.-Com- 
mander Hilton Young have rightly seen, is 
Socialism. 


SHORT WEIGHT AND MEASURE 


Public opinion has been surprised and irritated 
by suggestions that legislation to give effect to the 
Food Council’s findings is unnecessary or should 
be postponed till a Select Parliamentary Com- 
mittee las looked into the matter. There is nothing 
for a Select Committee to investigate. The whole 
ground has been carefully traversed by the Food 
Council; and how, after the extent of the evil has 
been exposed, it can be contended that legislation 
is not necessary passes our understanding. How- 
ever, it should be remembered that the success of 
Stringent regulations will in some degree depend 
on the temper of the trades affected ; and those who 
press for legislation might be more careful of the 
feelings of those tradesmen—of course, the great 
majority—who are blameless. It would appear 
that a certain brusqueness in the Food Council’s 
methods has provoked the Federation of Grocers’ 
Associations more than the definite proposals that 
body criticizes. But the Federation takes up an 
untenable position when it questions the qualifica- 
tions of the Food Council. This bickering must 
not be allowed to delay reforms that are quite as 
much in the interests of the honest tradesman as 
of the consumer. 


COAL FACTS AND FIGURES 


Is there a single fact about the coal trade which 
everybody accepts as true? 
It might be thought, for instance, a very easy as 
well as a very important matter to determine 
whether the subsidy has helped the export busi- 
ness. Yet the mine-owners, by taking last August 
as their starting-point, make out a gain of 
1,360,000 tons by December ; while the other side, 
comparing July with January, show a loss of 
300,000 tons, and maintain that but for the fillip 
given by the strike in America it would have been 
over 100,000 tons more. As July was the last 
normal month before the crisis came to a head, it 
makes a surer standard of comparison than 
August, when all buyers were holding off. The 
conclusion therefore seems sound that the subsidy, 
though it has helped to reduce the price of coal 
by 1s. 8d. a ton, has not enabled us to recover 
our foreign trade. It follows from this that the 
equivalent of the subsidy in lower wages or longer 
hours would have proved equally ineffective. But 
whether our competitive price is too high or the 
market has been permanently restricted is a point 
on which only the Commission can pronounce 
with any definiteness. 


THE PARTY MACHINE 


Mr. Ben Spoor has been excommunicated 
from the I.L.P. because of some articles in 
which he has discussed the possibilities of political 
co-operation between Liberals and Labour. The 
incident is interesting, not because it reveals any- 
thing that was not already known about the rela- 
tions between the two parties, but because it shows 
the tendency in our politics towards the American 
‘* machine.’’ The pledge-bound, caucus-governed 
party, with “‘ regularity ’’ as its chief cement, is 
what Labour in particular inclines to. Quite pos- 


sibly before another quarter of a century has gone 


We know of none. 


by we may find the whole monstrous mechanism 
of American politics reproduced over here, with 
district and county conventions, and the bosses to 
run them and platforms dictated by a junta of 
professionals, and the average Labour M.P., like 
the average voter, bound and helpless in the gojjs 
of ‘* democracy.” 


THE CASE OF DR. AXHAM 


The General Medical Council has now left its 
defenders without a shred of excuse for pretendin 
that it was willing to act generously towards Dr. 
Axham and was deeply concerned by its power. 
lessness. One of Dr. Axham’s qualifications has 
been restored to him. The condition of action by 
the General Medical Council has at long last been 
satisfied. And what does the Council do? It 
decides that a special meeting to redress the wrong 
is unnecessary. It sees no reason for haste, though 
well aware of Dr. Axham’s age and feeble health, 
A new application, he is told, is necessary, 
It is apparently quite content to take the risk of 
finding that Dr. Axham has passed beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Council before his name is re. 
placed on the register; and this in face of the 
strongest criticism from the public, and at a time 
when its own constitution and general mode of 
procedure are being almost everywhere called in 
question. We can see in this decision of the 
Council nothing but sullen defiance of public 
opinion. Well, this is a country in which public 
opinion always ultimately prevails, and it will not 
be too lenient, when reform is undertaken, towards 
a body which has so persisted in opposition to it. 


AN ENGLISH HOLLYWOOD? 


In certain quarters there seems great satisfac- 
tion at the prospect of foreign, which here means 
American, film producers establishing themselves 
in England in consequence of whatever restrictions 
may eventually be placed on the importation of 
films. But there is only a very imperfect analogy 
between film-production and, say, the production 
here of foreign motor-cars. Would a miniature 
Hollywood set up in England, under American 
auspices and with American money, give scope to 
British film actors? Would it give us films really 
suited to British taste, where that still survives? 
If the result were merely the transfer of essentially 
American enterprises from the United States to 
England, very little indeed would be gained. 
What are wanted are films which shall be British 
through and through, expressive of the mind of 
this people and unlikely to fill young heads with 
un-English ideas of social conduct. So far from 
welcoming foreign producers who propose to set 
up here, we ought to have an Ellis Island for them. 


CLEVER TACTICS 


Many conflicting verdicts have been passed upon 
M. Briand in his time, but opponents and sup- 
porters have united in declaring him to be an 
extremely clever parliamentarian. He is now once 
more proving himself worthy of his reputation. 
By taking the Finance Bill out of the hands of 
the Chamber he has given the Deputies time t0 
think things over, and their thoughts must be 9 
depressing that they will probably adopt the Bill, 
tax on payments and all, when it comes back to 
them. Should they not do so, they will be faced 
with a constitutional dispute with the Senate, 
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which will adopt the tax on payments; they will 
be faced with the responsibility for overthrowing 
the Government just before the most important 
Council meeting the League has held; they will 
be faced with a sensational collapse of the franc; 
and, lastly, they will be faced with the knowledge 
that sooner or later they will win even greater 
unpopularity by being forced to vote in favour of 
much more drastic taxation. 


FRANCE AND RUSSIA 


It is not in Moscow alone that there are diplo- 
mats ready to exploit the alleged hostility of the 
British Government to Russia. There is quite a 
possibility that the Franco-Russian debt negotia- 
tions which are just beginning in Paris may lead 
to a settlement, for many Frenchmen would be 
willing to accept terms favourable to Moscow, 
provided Moscow will in turn play their political 
game. The argument is briefly this: by bringing 
Germany into the League Great Britain will win 
her over to her own anti-Russian policy, and, 
consequently, France and Russia should combine 
against this Anglo-German bloc. The fact that 
the Anglo-German bloc does not exist—and, even 
if it did exist, would not be necessarily hostile to 
France or Russia—does not do away with the 
danger of some close understanding between 
Moscow and Paris designed to counteract the 
Russo-German Treaty of Rapallo. A  Franco- 
Russian understanding of this sort would be 
perilously like the Franco-Russian understanding 
before 1914, and might lead to the same results. 


A HUNGARIAN PUTSCH 


When the news of the Hungarian bank-note 
forgeries first leaked out, Count Bethlen, the 
Prime Minister, acted with an energy which rather 
surprised those who knew him, and which led one 
to hope that at last he would be able to put an 
end to all these plotters who, despite their very 
doubtful methods, had won such power in 
Hungary because of their alleged patriotic aims. 
Unfortunately there are indications that the 
various Nationalist organizations he would like to 
suppress are stronger than he is, and, even in the 
Parliamentary Commission which was appointed 
to investigate the conspiracy, there has been much 
chicanery and much pressure brought against 
those members of the Opposition who wish to pro- 
duce a minority report. Every Monarchist appears 
to be fishing in the troubled waters, and there are 
new rumours of a Putsch to overthrow the Govern- 
ment. If disorders are prevented, it will probably 
only be because the anglers are divided on the 
question of bait. Besides Prince Otto and Arch- 
duke Albrecht, there is even alleged to be an 
English candidate for the Hungarian throne. 


LIBEL IN FICTION 


We have the liveliest sympathy with the Bill 
designed to remove all risk at present incurred by 
a novelist whose creatures can be identified with 
actual persons he never heard of. That risk is not 
negligible. So distinguished a writer as Mr. 
George Moore has suffered the indignity of a sug- 
gestion that he was indulging in libel when he 
was simply exercising his imagination. It may, 


indeed, though somewhat insecurely, be guarded 
against by the preliminary declaration that all the 
characters in the novel are fictitious; but could 


anything be more inartistic than this outrage 
against the illusion which it is the business of the 
novelist to create? And there is no other means of 
self-protection. Choice of improbable names will 
not avail. A writer of no consequence once chose, 
for safety and with doubts of its credibility, the 
surname Bacchus, only to find half a dozen entries 
under it in the directory—all of them, to judge 
from addregses, relating to people capable of being 
socially damaged by his innocent levity. 


STAGE CENSORSHIP 


There appears to be no industry to which titled 
people will not turn a hand in these days, and 
Lord Lathom has joined the ex-Attorney-General 
as a manufacturer of what are vaguely called sex- 
plays. He has put in the usual “ true-to-life ”’ 
defence, which was hardly necessary since nobody 
denies that the oldest profession in the world is 
still extant. But all this hullabaloo over the dis- 
covery that lechery continues seems rather crude 
conduct for a supposedly sophisticated age. 
Unfortunately, the more we get of this tedious 
“‘ frankness,’’ the more encouragement is given 
to the “‘ reformers’’ who propose to make the 
L.C.C. and not the Lord Chamberlain the arbiter 
of taste and morals. This would create an intoler- 
able situation. The dramatist and managers know 
where they stand at present, but with a democratic 
body of altering membership on top of them they 
would be the victims of constant intrigue by the 
busybodies seeking to get old verdicts reversed. 
The councillors, in their turn, would be continu- 
ally prodded and persecuted by the Puritan 
fanatics. Anything is preferable to the risk of 
establishing Chadband and Podsnap as Jacks-in- 
office with the drama at their mercy. We do not 
suggest that Chadband and Podsnap are already 
members of the Council, but the ‘‘clean-the-stage’’ 
campaigners might do their best to elect them. 


W. H. POLLOCK 


Mr. Walter Herries Pollock, who has died thirty 
years after ceasing to be Editor of the SatuRDay 
REVIEW, meant a great deal to the best type of 
literary journalist and nothing to the man in the 
street. It is even possible that he may be remem- 
bered chiefly for his command, not of the pen, but 
of the foil, for he took a great part in the revival 
of fencing, which he regarded as more than a 
physical recreation, feeling the poetry of it and 
deeming it an art singularly becoming to people 
of blood and culture. Yet he was a man with 
many gifts: he wrote English verse gracefully, 
French prose extraordinarily well, plays with a 
measure of success; he had wit, fancy, an enter- 
taining acrimony towards certain kinds of his 
fellow creatures; and he was a very able Editor. 
Early failure of health, no doubt, supplies part of 
the explanation why he did not impress the general 
public. But it is not really the function of such 
men to achieve what people in general call suc- 
cess: their true business is to keep alive, and in 
their own persons to exemplify, the old English 
ideal of the amateur. They are not in the compe- 
tition ; but the best of the competitors look to them 
rather than to the undiscriminating rabble of 
spectators. Mr. Pollock contributed some partic- 
ularly interesting reminiscences of the old ‘‘Satur- 
day”’ to the Seventieth Anniversary Number of 
the SaturDAY REviEw last November. 
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SIR AUSTEN’S DILEMMA 


NE need not be very astute to realize that 
Q)s: Austen Chamberlain has got himself 

into considerable difficulties. Public opinion 
in this country is dead against a_ precipitate 
increase in the number of the Permanent Members 
of the League of Nations Council, and Sir Austen, 
on the other hand, is not only personally in favour 
of such an increase, but is likely to feel responsible 
for political difficulties of some magnitude in two 
or three European countries unless he can register 
a favourable British vote when the League Council 
deals with the matter in a week’s time. The 
British Foreign Secretary has worked so con- 
sistently for better relationships between the coun- 
tries of Europe that we may assume the present 
muddle disturbs him at least as much as it does 
us, and, although we frankly do not see how the 
crisis is to be happily solved, some examination 
of cause and effect may be worth while in the 
hope that similar muddles may be avoided in the 
future. 

In a speech made at Birmingham on Tuesday 
last Sir Austen gave his reason for desiring a 
larger Council. He pointed out that this body, 
with the addition of Germany, would consist of 
eleven Members, and he asked whether eleven 
countries could speak the moral judgment of the 
world. He strengthened his case by pointing out 
that, in certain circumstances, more than half the 
Council’s Members—presumably he referred to the 
signatories of the Locarno Treaties—would be 
excluded from voting and that very important 
decisions might thus have to be reached by a 
minority. It seemed to him that this was putting 
too great a strain upon their loyalty and faith. 
There may be something in this view, although, 
on the other hand, it is obvious that the larger 
the Council, the more difficult it will be to reach 
unanimity and to act with rapidity in the event 
of a crisis. But if the other Members of the 
League feel they cannot trust their interests to the 
eleven Members of the Council, they have only to 
say so at the Assembly and they may be sure that 
the Council will willingly alter its composition to 
meet their views. Already on one _ previous 
occasion the size of the Council has been increased 
to satisfy the wishes of the Assembly, and there is 
no reason at all why any further alterations that 
may be deemed necessary should not be made 
when the Assembly meets in the ordinary way 
next September. Such a procedure would give 
rise to no undignified intrigues and to no bitter- 
ness between nations. 

But this is not how Sir Austen Chamberlain 
proposes to act. He would like to see the size of 
the Council increased so that it could act with less 
hesitation in the event of a dispute which robbed 
the signatories of the Locarno Treaties of their 
vote. The French have urged that Spain and 
Poland should be made Permanent Members of 
the Council. But Spain is already a Temporary 
Member and her change of status would, therefore, 
do nothing to meet Sir Austen’s point, and Poland 
is a signatory of the Locarno Agreements, and 
would, therefore, be excluded from voting as 
would the majority of the other Members of the 
Council, should any dispute affecting Locarno 
arise. Why, then, should Sir Austen still be 


willing to support the claims of Spain or Poland, 
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despite the hostility of the people of this country 

’ 
of the Dominions, of Germany, and of most of 
the smaller Members of the League? When the 
Temporary Members of the Council were elected 
last September, Brazil received forty-three votes 
while Poland received only two. Can it be pre. 
tended that a country which inspires so little con. 
fidence among other Members of the League js 
worthy to be picked out and raised to the rank of 
a Great Power with a permanent seat? The whole 
thing is so fantastic that we must look elsewhere 
for Sir Austen’s reasons. He is much too shrewd 
a man to attach any importance to the argument 
that he produced at Birmingham, and we are only 
astonished that he should have thought that it 
would convince the British public. 

The cause of the muddle, we imagine, is Sir 
Austen’s desire not to offend anybody. He post- 
pones unpleasant things, as other people postpone 
their visits to the dentist. Spain has long claimed 
a permanent seat, and it is not astonishing that 
she should have renewed her claim when a 
permanent seat was to be allotted to Germany. Sir 
Austen feels that this privilege should be accorded 
her, and, although British public opinion 
apparently does not agree with him, he is fully 
entitled to hold this view. But, when France 
claimed a permanent seat for Poland, he should 
have put his foot down. The matter, he appears 
to have felt, could be postponed, but he failed to 
foresee that any hesitation on his part would allow 
Paris and Warsaw to claim that their case was 
won. Time and again he has declared that the 
British Government has as yet reached no decision, 
but his very hesitation in face of such definite 
statements in France and Poland could only be 
interpreted as an encouragement to these two 
countries. Even now, when M. Briand comes out 
openly in support of Poland, Sir Austen Chainber- 
lain still hides behind such unsound arguments 
as he used at Birmingham. It is this failure to 
be frank which has excited public opinion in 
every country and which will make it so difficult 
to avoid a much more serious crisis than any the 
League has yet faced. 

As matters now stand, Sweden, frightened of 
seeing Poland elected to a permanent seat, has 
pledged herself to oppose the election of any 
country except Germany, but Spain resolutely 
demands that she should be placed among the 
Great Powers. Similarly, the silence of the 
British Government has so encouraged Poland 
that, unless she gets at least a temporary seat next 
month, her Government will be overthrown, and 
her papers are already talking of deserting the 
League and of making an alliance with Russia. 

The British Government and the League Coun- 
cil are, therefore, faced by two difficult problems. 
There is a temporary issue—can agreement be 
reached without offending Spain, without over 
throwing the Polish Government, and without con- 
vincing Germany that the League is a corrupt 
organization? There is also the permanent issue 
—will the League be strengthened or weakened by 
the addition of other Permanent Council Mem- 
bers besides Germany? The League has had 
plenty of practice in reaching compromises, and it 
is quite possible that, between now and March 8, 
some way out of the difficulty will have been 
found. ‘We fear, however, that the politicians 
concerned will be so anxious to find this com- 
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romise, that they will pay very little attention to 
the ultimate strengthening or weakening of the 
League as a whole. It would be better to risk 
secessions from the League than to grant 

rmanent seats next month to countries which 
have demanded them with threats and have tried 
to obtain them by intrigues. Spain has far more 
right than Poland to a permanent seat, but if an 
exception is to be made in her favour, the under- 
standing that only Great Powers should be thus 
privileged will disappear, and there will be cease- 
less conspiracies on the part of every country with 
ambitions. We have surely a right to demand 
that the Foreign Secretary should make known 
our policy on this important question frankly and 
without further delay. 


THE GLADSTONIAN SPIRIT 


HE opposition to the grant of £200,000 for 
T Civil Service sports grounds is a very healthy 
symptom. It is healthy because it is in- 
stinctive and spontaneous. One of the problems 
and one of the difficulties of democracy is to get 
the average men and women interested in the day- 
to-day affairs of Government. But in this case 
there has been no trouble whatever. Without 
any prompting the common-sense of the country 
has unanimously and emphatically condemned the 
setting aside of a considerable sum of public 
money for the recreation of the employees of the 
State. That is not because our people distrust or 
fear or are jealous of the Civil Service. On the 
contrary, they admire it and recognize its worth. 
The objection taken to the proposed grant is 
altogether independent of the individual or the 
collective estimate of the Civil Service. It is 
based on a profound recognition of the need for 
economy—a recognition that in great part is the 
result of impassioned ministerial exhortations. 
The country, it would appear, has taken these 
exhortations seriously and means to hold their 
authors to them. 
What we need more than anything else is a 


revival of the Gladstonian conscience in matters | 


of public expenditure. Gladstone regarded the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as ‘“‘ the trusted and 
confidential steward of the public,’’ an officer 
“under a sacred obligation with regard to all that 
he consents to spend.’’ It was his duty to uphold 
economy in detail; ‘‘ and it is the mark of a 
chicken-hearted Chancellor when he shrinks from 
upholding economy in detail, when, because it is 
a question of only two or three thousand pounds, 
he says it is no matter. He is ridiculed, no 
doubt, for what is called candle-ends and cheese- 
parings, but he is not worth his salt if he is not 
ready to save what are meant by candle-ends and 
cheese-parings in the cause of the country.’’ And 
Gladstone practised what he preached. ‘‘ He did 
not think it beneath his dignity,’’ says his 
biographer, ‘‘ to appeal to the Foreign Office for 
a retrenchment in fly-leaves and thick folio sheets 
used for docketing only, and the same for mere 
covering despatches without description; for all 
these had to be bound, and the bound books 
wanted bookcases, and the bookcases wanted 
buildings, and the libraries wanted librarians.”’ 
With that spirit in control of the Treasury, thrift 
was driven into every department of Government. 


| 


Gladstone’s labours in defence of the public purse 
were Herculean. He fought and beat Palmer- 
ston, the most popular of Premiers, for two whole 
years over the issue of economy; and he carried 
the crusade so far as to restrict civil servants who 
were travelling on public business to the use of 
one label per portmanteau—the outward address 
to be written on one side and the return on the 
other. The sense never left him of the ex- 
travagance that might ensue if ministers and 
officials became slack and easy in little things. 
Mr. Winston Churchill is not by temperament a 
Chancellor of this kidney. Few men are, with his 
avidity for the drama and pageantry of life and 
politics. Left to himself he is as little disposed 
as any of his colleagues to ask in regard to a 
given project not, Is this desirable? but, Can we 
afford it? What has converted him into a cham- 
pion of economy is partly the Treasury atmosphere 
and partly an intelligent following up of the con- 
sequences of over-taxation through the multi- 
tudinous avenues of industry. It used to be said 
that the war taught us to think in millions. It 
was the last thing the war did to us or to any of 
the belligerents. It taught us to play in millions, 
to juggle with them, to squander them. But 
thought ceased in the presence of sums so huge 
as to be meaningless. It is only now that as a 
nation we are beginning to recapture some sense 
of the value of money, to appreciate the whole- 
someness of Treasury control, and to bring the 
sprawling and spawning bureaucracy and the 
grandiose ‘‘ reforms ’’ of the war period and of 
the first few hectic years of peace to the touch- 
stone of our ability to pay for them. Before the 
war we spent about 8% of the national income on 
Government and saved about 15%. To-day we 
are spending about 30% of the national income on 
Government and saving only 5%. Mr. Churchill 
has not only developed within himself but has 
imparted to the nation a realistic perception of 
the perils of such a situation. He has subdued 
himself to the recognition that nothing can be 
right with a country if its finances are wrong and 
if taxation reaches the point where it cripples 
industry and prevents the creation of new capital. 
Mr. Churchill is under no illusions as to the 
difficulties of his task. The difference between a 
rhetorical zeal for economy and the zariba of pro- 
tective sanctity which most M.P.’s and most 
groups contrive to throw round each pet specific 
extravagance, is something of which he has a full 
and caustic appreciation. It must, therefore, have 
heartened as well as surprised him to find, in the 
case of the Civil Service sports grant, that the 
House and the country have a more frugal mind 
than the Government itself, a juster perspective, 
and clearer notions of relative values. The 
Government in a thoughtless moment had com- 
mitted itself to an act of expensive benevolence. 
Instantly it was hauled up by a revolt among its 
own followers in the House and by an irrepressible 
ferment in the country. It was reminded of its 
pledges to save the public money instead of wast- 
ing it. It was informed that to vote £200,000 for 


playing fields on behalf of the members of the 
Civil Service was an odd way of beginning a 
session consecrated to the cause of economy. What 
Mr. Churchill as a Cabinet Minister may have 
thought of the incident we will not attempt to 
surmise. 


But as Chancellor of the Exchequer it 
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can only have defighted and fortified him. To 
find himself urged and almost indeed coerced into 
leading the march towards the promised land of 
thrift and to encounter everywhere, except in the 
Cabinet, so many tokens of the survival of the 
Gladstonian spirit, must have been a rare and 
exhilarating experience. 


SPELLING REFORM 


PETITION signed by 15,000 people (some 
Ae whom ought to know better) has just been 

sent to the Prime Minister, urging him to 
appoint a Royal Commission to report on English 
spelling and how it might be simplified. Mr. 
Baldwin, being a sensible man with really import- 
ant business on his hands, will appoint neither a 
Royal Commission nor a vulgar committee, which 
the petitioners suggest as a second-best plan. 
There is, in the first place, nothing to inquire into, 
for the arguments have been threshed out many a 
time and there can be no new facts to be unearthed. 
Secondly, if the Royal Commission did report, 
and the Government were to read its report, which 
is very unlikely, what is it suggested that they 
could do? They might, of course, if the report 
were against change, bring in a short Bill, making 
it treason-felony to tamper with the King’s 
spelling. Or if the report were in favour of change 
we might in future be assessed for Inkum Tax 
under Shedul D, and all Government publications 
might be in the nu spelling. Or is the idea that 
the Board of Education should issue another 
circular making the teaching of the new spelling 
compulsory? Truly a nice beginning of the new 
policy of economy to make all the existing school 
books obsolete ! 

No Government can reform spelling. The only 
effectual propaganda for the new spelling is to 
print books in it. If people like the new spelling 
they will adopt it, and if they don’t they won’t. 
How else has the English language reached its 
present visual form? That method, however, in- 
volves risks. ‘Will Honeycomb spelt like a gentle- 
man, not like a scholar, and there is the risk if this 
suggested method of propaganda were adopted 
that its practitioners might be accused of spelling 
like cranks and not like gentlemen. There is, too, 
the financial risk of printing books in a spelling 
that no one will like and few will buy, which 
explains why the propaganda of a Royal Commis- 
sion, for which the country would pay, is preferred. 
But is it not a singular piece of audacity in these 
hard times to try to get this sort of propaganda at 
the expense of the taxpayer? ° 

All kinds of spelling reforms are proposed, from 
systems which make our language look like Anglo- 
Saxon or Erse to finicking changes such as drop- 
ping the mute final e (it is frequently, by the by, 
not mute at all but, as, for example, in the word 
“love,’’ a displaced modification of the radical 
vowel, but that may pass) or of the u from words 
like honour and labour, or the changing of 
the past tense in -ed to -d. But in whose 
interest are we to make these changes, whether 
revolutionary or merely trivial and _ irritating ? 
Sometimes we are told in the interests of logic. 
This logic burned the library at Alexandria 
and would burn all the books in the British 


Museum. At least it would make them all unread. 
able a generation hence. Others plead the case of 
the child compelled to waste his time in mastering 
the eccentricities of English spelling. As though 
education were not sufficiently cursed already with 
this passion for making things easy and saving 
the child trouble without still further pampering 
him. The only reason why learning to spell js 
educative is that it compels a child to keep his eyes 
wide open for the manifold abnormalities of the 
written word, trains him to observe, and teaches 
him the great lesson so valuable in later life that 
the exceptions to a rule or principle are more 
numerous and important than the cases that come 
under it. We are, despite the extraordinary 
power of abstract logical thinking displayed 
by some of our great men, a race of empiricists, 
to whom the particular instance is more precious 
than the generality. We acquire that bias 
of mind when we learn to spell. It has its draw- 
backs no doubt, but no one can deny its 
advantages without treason against the genius of 
the race. 

But is not the whole idea of phonetic spelling 
unsound? There must, indeed, be some general 
phonetic resemblance between the sound and the 
spelling; you could not have a system in which 
Majoribanks was spelt Cholmondeley. But it is 
enough if there is a general resemblance, and 
perfect phonetic spelling, even if it could be 
obtained without the burning of all our libraries, 
stands in no real relationship to the processes of 
the mind. For you speak for the ear but spell 
for the eye. You might just as well object that 
you could not hear what a picture says as complain 
that a printed word does not talk its exact sound. 
No educated man reads by sound, and if he did 
it would take him a week to read his daily paper. 
Indeed, the whole art of reading is to make your 
mind travel on the wings of the eye and not by 
the slow lumbering chariot of the ears. 

Phonetic spelling would not quicken the appre- 
hension of the rustic reader, for as he has to gear 
down the printed word into the sound that it repre- 
sents, before he attaches a meaning to it, it makes 
no difference to him what the actual spelling is. 
Kum, rite, tung, det, nelt are just as difficult to 
him as come, write, tongue, debt, and knelt, for 
his trouble is the transition between eye and ear 
and spelling does not help him there. On the 
other hand, a changed spelling would greatly 
retard the processes of the man who has learnt to 
read. He would cease to read rapidly with his 
eye, or find it much more difficult to do so; he 
would often not know what a word spelt in the 
new phonetics meant until he had translated it 
into sound; the whole pace of his mind would be 
slowed down. No doubt as he grew used to the 
new spelling some of the pace might come back, 
but why subject him to all this inconvenience and 
discomfort, counterbalanced as it would be by no 
greater ease and comfort in reading for the slower 
witted and less well-educated man? And some 
of the pace would never come back. For the oddi- 
ties and eccentricities of our spelling assist the eye 
in reading. They are like the landmarks which 
enable the aviator to find his way; remove them 
and the uneven visual surface of print becomes a 
level plain of sound, with none of the old familiar 
landmarks, and the fast traveller has to descend 
and fly more slowly. We can read quickly by the 
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fash of a page, the thunder of the sound travels 
much more slowly. 

The main philosophical objection to phonetic 
spelling, therefore, is that it tends to reduce the 
rapid, educated reader to the pace of the slow and 
yneducated without doing anything to quicken the 
general standard of apprehension. Therein it 
conforms to the process of levelling down which 
is observable in all departments of modern life. 
But happily there are stout-vested interests in the 
old spelling which may be relied on to strengthen 
the resistance of philosophy to the proposed new 
changes. And romance, too, is on the side of our 
present spelling, for many of our strange spellings 
are urns that enshrine the dust of the centuries, 
and there is many a silent consonant that talks 
earnestly and learnedly to your philologist. If we 
are to have reform in spelling let it not be retro- 
grade and phonetic. Let it aim rather at gramma- 
logues of print, so that our eyes can take in the 
sense Of a whole page by a single glance and 
grasp a book in five minutes. Such a reform 
would incidentally have the advantage of reducing 
the bulk of our books and newspapers, but, how- 
ever rapid you can make the eye’s comprehension 
of print, it will still fall short of the bewildering 
rapidity of thought. Phonetic spelling forsooth ! 
It is a proposal to sell our cars and to take to 
travelling on donkeys again. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 
ARLIAMENT is not always amusing. The 
Presse that follows the Address on the King’s 
Speech and precedes the opening of the Budget 
is particularly lacking in entertainment. Supplement- 
ary estimates bore everybody, both the people whose 
business it is to carry them through and those who 
are obliged to combat and delay their passage. It is 
rarely that they produce debates of any general inter- 
est, although such exceptions do occasionally occur. 
The debate on the proposal to supply Scotland with 
steel houses produced at least two dramatic scenes. 
The first was when Mr. Kirkwood, seeing, or thinking 
that he saw, Lord Weir in the Peers’ Gallery, pro- 
ceeded to apostrophize him both by word and gesture. 
Mr. Kirkwood sees himself as the mouthpiece of the 
working classes, and finding himself face to face with 
a representative of all that he and they hate most in 
the comprehensive term of ‘‘ capitalist,” he deter- 
mined to make the best of such an opportunity. He 
failed. His sincerity is unquestioned, his fluency un- 
failing, but his violence invariably overshoots the 
mark. His gestures are just too emphatic, his r’s 
are rolled a tenth of a second too long, with the result 
that in attempting the sublime he achieves only the 
ridiculous. More effective from every point of view 
was the scene that followed when Mr. Rosslyn 
Mitchell, the vanquisher of Lord Oxford at Paisley, 
denounced the iniquities of Trade Unions and gave 
the lie direct to those pseudo-representatives of 
Labour like Mr. Wheatley, who have asserted that 
the homeless preferred to remain so rather than live 
i any building not constructed of stone or bricks. 
Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell’s action was courageous, and 
the merit of it was enhanced rather than diminished 
by his own full comprehension of the seriousness of 
the step he was taking and by the consequent nervous- 
ness under which he laboured. His colleagues around 
and behind him did their utmost to increase his diffi- 
culties in this respect by continual interruptions. 
How flimsy is the basis of human friendship,’’ he 
txlaimed bitterly after some particularly wounding 
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taunt from Mr. Buchanan, and, if little things may 
be allowed to recall great ones, memory travelled 
back to the historic scene when Burke denounced for 
ever on the floor of the House the friendship of Fox, 
who sat listening with the tears pouring down his 


It was not the first occasion upon which Mr. 
Buchanan had called attention to himself by inter- 
rupting. Earlier in the debate, while Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald was speaking, he had denied the appella- 
tion of ‘‘ friend” when referred to as such by his 
leader, and expressed his willingness to be included 
among the Right Honourable Gentleman’s enemies. 
This young Scotsman (his worst enemies allege that 
he is Irish) is losing the hold which he once seemed 
likely to acquire over the House of Commons. He 
has many of the gifts of an orator, including a con- 
siderable command of language and an exceptionally 
attractive voice. But recently he has contributed little 
except interruptions to the debates, and he appears to 
have given up the trouble of preparing speeches. 

* * 
* 


It is time that Lord Oxford prepared a printed 
formula for acknowledging defections from his party. 
Commander Hilton Young is the latest to fall out 
from the headlong charge down the Gadarene hill. 
His swan song from the Liberal benches took the 
same form as that of Sir Alfred Mond—a speech upon 
the subject of Irak. The speech that he delivered 
upon this occasion was the most important of the 
debate, and, containing as it did so much first-hand 
knowledge of the subject, provided the Government 
with a case that was unanswerable and remained un- 
answered. Once more Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
showed himself unworthy of an important occasion, 
and, finding himself short of any sound arguments, 
descended to an attack upon the League of Nations, 
which he accused of weakness and partiality. Less 
responsible Members on the same side of the House 
were swift to follow this evil example, and Mr. Thurtle 
proceeded to describe the League as the support of 
the strong against the weak, while Mr. Saklatvala did 
not hesitate to denounce it as a system of organized 
brigandage. 

In the debate on a subsidy to Northern Ireland the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer succeeded in provoking a 
scene by taunting his opponents with having previously 
intended to give money to Russians which they were 
now grudging to the unemployed of Belfast. Mr. 
Churchill is himself the best tempered of Parlia- 
mentarians, yet he succeeds more than any in arousing 
the wrath of the Labour Party. Occasionally it may 
be that he intends to do so, but more often it is due 
to a failure to foresee the effect that his words are 
likely to produce. 

His success during this session was when at the close 
of the debate on the road fund he spoke for some 
three-quarters of an hour to a crowded and delighted 
House, holding their attention, provoking their 
laughter, disarming their criticism and telling them 
nothing. 

This debate afforded a curious example of the com- 
plexity of the procedure of the House of Commons. 
‘* T have a distinguished foreign friend listening in the 
gallery,’’ exclaimed one harassed member, ‘‘ and how 
am I to explain to him what is going on?’’ A motion 
which is antagonistic to the Government is moved by 
one of their own supporters and another of their sup- 
porters moves an amendment. The Opposition sup- 
port the motion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
speaks for half an hour without saying anything and 
everybody seems delighted ; finally the Opposition, who 
are in a minority, move ‘‘ that the question be now 
put’? and the Government with a huge majority 
oppose it. The motion is defeated and they all go 
happily to bed.” 

First Citizen 
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CONSERVATISM TO-DAY AND 
TO-MORROW 


III 
By THe Hon. OLiver F. G. STaniey, M.P. 


[We publish below the third of a short series of 
articles on the Task of Conservatism by some of the 
younger Conservative Members of Parliament. Last 
week Captain Anthony Eden, M.P., wrote; the week 
before, Mr. Duff Cooper, M.P. Next week we hope to 
publish an article by Captain M. H. Macmillan, M.P.] 


ET us hope that the pressing and complex pro- 
blems of the present will prevent the leaders of 


Conservative thought from devoting too much 
time to the question of the future of Conservatism, for 
a party which has delimited its future has drawn up 
its own death warrant. How Socialist leaders to-day 
must regret their past declarations, too precise for 
evasion, that the future of the Labour Party was in- 
dissolubly and eternally linked with the ‘‘ national 
ownership of the means of protection and distribu- 
tion’’! They know that the charms of national 
ownership are failing, the attractions are withering, 
the allurement is fast becoming repulsion ; but through 
an indiscretion of youth, they are bound—till political 
death do them part—to this uninspiring bed-fellow. 
Let Conservatives take warning from this awful ex- 
ample. Let them refrain from announcing with fatal 
decisiveness that this or that measure is an eternal prin- 
ciple of Conservatism; for new conditions may arise, 
the whole face of politics may alter, and they may be 
left, a moribund party, bound to dead aims and ex- 
ploded theories. For how can the future of Con- 
servatism be dogmatically defined by anyone who is 
modest enough to admit ignorance of the future of the 
world in which Conservatism is to play its part? How 
can one declare that the future of Conservatism lies, 
say, in protection for agriculture, when a new manure 
or a new seed may transform in a year the whole basis 
of that industry ? Until lately the union of Great Britain 
and Ireland was an essential part of the future of Con- 
servatism : the union has gone, but Conservatism goes 
on. In truth, only the present of a political party can 
be dealt with in detail: its future and its past must be 
matters for generalization. We talk about the golden 
age of Conservatism, of the progressive days of Dis- 
raeli; but, if we descend to details, we find that the 
legislation of the period which we eulogize as being so 
progressive would not to-day raise a qualm in the heart 
of the most reactionary of backwood Tories. All we 
mean when we speak thus of the past is that according 
to the standards of the time, the spirit of Conservatism 
then was keener and more sympathetic than either 
before or since: all we can say of the future is that 
Conservatism will appeal to certain emotions and will 
advance along certain lines, though the form of its 
appeal and the stages of its advance will be determined 
by the conditions of the future. 

First, Conservatism takes its stand on reality, the 
reality of certain aspects of the human mind and the 
human heart, which are erroneously believed by some 
to have been improved out of existence. The whole 
difference between Socialism as represented by the 
modern Socialist, and individualism as represented by 
the Conservative, turns on this point. The Socialist 
high-brow, believing that progress and education must 
result in eliminating from the make-up of human 
nature the natural instincts of self-interest and self- 
preservation, has no difficulty in taking the further 
step of believing that the result has already been 
achieved. Safe in his little world of illusion, he 
preaches the gospel that the service of the State brings 
its own reward to an audience which looks on the ser- 
vice of the State as the lightest and best paid of all 
possible jobs. For good or ill the competitive instinct 


still exists even in the most improved circles—look at 
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the Council of the Labour Party on the Trade Union 
hierarchy—and to ignore it when planning your 
machinery of society is to build a steam engine with 
no place for the steam. The Conservative recognizes 
the survival of these natural instincts and still relies 
on competition to make the wheels go round, though 
ready to take safeguards against its misuse. 

Secondly, Conservatism recognizes the value of sym. 
bolism, of a concrete focus for an abstract emotion, 
We Conservatives stand for the Crown, because logic. 
ally or illogically, rightly or wrongly, the devotion, the 
respect and the self-sacrifice which theoretically should 
be laid at the feet of an elected head of the State or a 
chairman of a county council are in practice the pre. 
rogative of old-established and hereditary kingship, 
We stand for a church, because men’s minds need the 
stepping-stones of ritual and ceremony, of custom and 
tradition in their advance towards abstract truths, We 
stand for nationalism, for our own country, because 
although men’s minds may perceive the advantages of 
internationalism their hearts revolt at its coldness, and 
our Own country can still evoke patriotism and self. 
sacrifice where the League of Nations would draw a 
blank. These old traditions, these old sentiments, 
these old emotions, what sport they make for the pen 
of an H. G. Wells. But curiously enough, such is the 
unseeing folly of mankind and British mankind in par- 
ticular, they persist, despite Mr. Wells, and while they 
survive Conservatism will flourish. 

Finally, in addition to its appeal to certain types of 
emotion, Conservatism will always have its appeal to 
certain types of mind. Our national mentality detests 
theory which smacks of intellect and embraces prac- 
tice which is regarded as common sense. We are 
essentially a race of empiricists, and Conservatism is 
empirical progress. Our national mentality dislikes 
change; it refuses to look on change as a glorious 
adventure but regards it as a painful necessity. Con- 
servatism, while placing no obstacle in the way of 
change, holds that there is a prima facie case for 
existing institutions and present customs and that the 
onus of proof is on those who seek the change, not on 
those who resist it. Our national mentality, while not 


‘ averse to a mild flutter, is nervous of gambling for un- 


limited stakes. Conservatism ensures that if the worst 
comes to the worst, if the change—and every change 
is a gamble—is unsuccessful, we shall not lose more 
than we can afford. Conservatism in fact is deep 
rooted in the minds and the hearts of the majority of 
British citizens, and so long as we give no hostages to 
fortune by immortal and eternal adhesions to ephemeral 
and mortal theories, the Conservative Party, which 
according to its opponents commenced to die a century 
ago, will continue to expire for at least a century to 
come. 


Meanwhile, certain difficulties and dangers lie before, 
and certain work is ready for our hands to do; on our 
evasion of the dangers and our performance of the 
work the immediate prospects, though not the 
ultimate future, of Conservatism will depend. Peren- 
nial danger lies in the protectionist issue. To the 
lovers of neatness there are great advantages in one of 
the great parties bearing the quite distinctive label of 
protection, just as the other bears the label of 
nationalization. | Conservatism is difficult to define, 
hard to explain; how much easier if it simply meant 
Tariff Reform. And so every twenty years or so we 
spend hectic months proclaiming that protection is one 
of the living truths of Conservatism, which period is 
followed by years of painful and laborious explanations 
that protection is purely a matter of expediency and 
has nothing to do with the real principles of Con 
servatism at all. The recurrent desire to hitch ov’ 
party wagon to this unlucky star has been the caus¢ 
of most of our defeats in the past and remains the most 
likely reasons for a similar event in the future. The 
other great danger is that of relapse into a policy ° 
stagnation or even reaction. Defeat in the past has 
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always served to quicken the sympathies and stir the 
activity of our party; long-continued success has 
always roused the worst of the feelings to which Con- 
servatism may appeal : self-interest, apathy, cowardice, 
the creeds of ‘‘ let well alone’’ and ‘‘ keep what 
you've got."’ With our present Prime Minister at 
the head of the party, whatever other mistakes may 
be made, self-interested reaction is not likely to be one 
of them; but men of good will must be on their guard 
against palace intrigues, bred by years of easy success 
and having as their object a return to the atmosphere 
wherein vested interests best flourish. Mr. Baldwin is 
above all a symbol, and Conservatism, with its love of 
symbols, will do well to cherish him. 

Of the work which lies to our hands, it is difficult to 
speak in terms of politics; economics must rule the 
roost for the next few years. Electricity and coal, 
trade facilities and land banks are matters which 
demand that those who deal with them should be busi- 
ness men first and Conservatives second. But if Con- 
servatism may find no means of self-expression in 


legislative acts at Westminster, it can use its influence | > ; 
| of self-indulgence. These early letters are written 


in the country to propagate the doctrine of service, to 
teach, on the one hand, that inequalities in wealth, 
which result from our present system, can only be 
justified by corresponding inequalities of sacrifice, “and 
on the other, that human happiness and human merit 
cannot be measured solely in terms of cash. Let 
statesmen and politicians, captains of industry and 
Trades Union leaders ponder on Disraeli’s description 
of the Conservative mission: ‘* To announce that 
power has only one duty—to secure the social welfare 
of the peoplé.”’ 


THE LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 
1862-1878 


(VOL. I) 
By A. A. B. 


HE effect of these two fat and heavy volumes 

of Queen Victoria’s letters* is somewhat 

marred by the obvious fact that they are the 
remainder-biscuit out of a chest that has been 
ransacked by rapacious experts. Mr. G. E. Buckle, 
in his six volumes of the Life of Disraeli, is 
admittedly the chief of these raiders; Lord Morley, 
in his three volumes on Gladstone, is a good 
second; while following in their wake we have 
the Life of Lord Granville by Lord FitzMaurice, 
the Life of Lord Clarendon by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, the Lives of Archbishop Tait and Lord 
Cranbrook, and last, but by no means least, Sir 
Sidney Lee’s King Edward VII. These are heavy 
drafts, as the editor does not deny, upon the 
Windsor Archives ; so that presumably the present 
volumes are meant to evolve for the instruction of 
the public a still more intimate view of Queen 
Victoria’s character. If that be the intention, | 
cannot help saying that many of the letters written 
in the first years of the Queen’s widowhood had 
better not have been published. Why dwell upon 
the weakest and most unhappy period of anybody’s 
life in detail? The Great Queen is seen at her 
Worst in the six years that followed the death of 
the Prince Consort. I feel about the opening 
letters of this volume very much what I felt about 
the publication of the senile love-letters of Lord 
Beaconsfield. In both cases one or two letters 


** The Letters of Queen Victoria.’ Edited by G. E. Buckle. 
(2 vols.). Murray. 52s. 6d. net. 


_ before Europe as the protectors of 


would surely have been enough. That the Queen 
of England, at the age of forty-two, in the very 
prime of life, surrounded by a large and affec- 
tionate family, guided in political business by the 
most courteous and sagacious statesmen in the 
world, ruling over a loyal and prosperous Empire, 
should describe herself as a crushed, lone, helpless 
widow, whose one wish was to follow her husband 
to a better world, is undignified, and unworthy 
of her station. The exaggerated language in which 
Victoria paints her morbid passion of bereavement 
is not only addressed to her relatives and her 
children, but to her Ministers, to Palmerston, 
Russell, and Gladstone. In her later years the 
Queen showed great power of self-restraint, of 
endurance, and determination. There was only 
one living person, perhaps, who could have taught 
the Queen the duty of controlling these feelings— 
namely, her uncle, King Leopold, who unfortu- 
nately encouraged her in what was really a form 


in a stilted and hysterical style; and after pages 
of them, it was with unspeakable delight that | 
came across a letter from ‘‘ Vicky ’’ (the Crown 
Princess of Prussia), who writes : ‘Things here are 
in such a mess as never was.’’ There was another 
prejudice which contributed greatly to the Queen’s 
unpopularity in these years. A Sovereign who is 
afraid of crowds is like a sailor who is sea-sick, or 
a nurse who faints at the sight of blood. Victoria 
was afraid of crowds in her early widowhood, and 
consequently hated London, and would never, if 
she could possibly help it, sleep so much as a 
night at Buckingham Palace, always returning 
after her Drawing-rooms in the afternoon to 
Windsor. Londoners bitterly resented this avoid- 
ance of their city, of which they are justly proud. 
Even Windsor Castle, the glory of England, the 
Queen wrote of as ‘‘ a living grave.”’ 

Nor can it be said that the historical interest of 
the events with which the Queen was called 
upon to cope is absorbing, for the simple reason 
that the ground has been traversed over and over 
again in the very biographies to which I have 
above alluded. Indeed, whoever writes about the 
Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein, or the Reform 
Bill of: 1867, should be heavily fined. We all 
know that Russell and Palmerston made fools of 
themselves about the Duchies, having first strutted 
enmark, and 
having finally sneaked out of the consequences of 
their words. Devoted as she was to Alexandra, 
Princess of Wales, the Queen was decidedly pro- 
Prussian at the outset of the quarrel, though after 
the annexation, and still more after the war upon 
Austria in 1866, she began to write to Vicky about 
the ‘‘ infamy of Prussia.’’ The best letters in the 
volume are those of the Crown Princess, after- 
wards the Empress Frederick, who gives a vivid, 
but just, account of her difficult position under the 
eye of Bismarck. Queen Victoria’s views on the 
foreign politics of Europe, written to her daughter, 
to the Kings of Prussia and Belgium, and to her 
Ministers, are sound and well expressed ; but it is 
lamentable to observe how little effect they had on 
the course of events. 

It will interest the present generation to know 
Queen Victoria’s real opinion of Lord Palmerston. 
Just after his death she wrote to her uncle, the Kin 
of the Belgians: ‘‘ He had many valuable quali- 
ties, though many bad ones, and we had, God 
knows, terrible trouble with him over foreign 
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affairs. Still, as Prime Minister he managed 
affairs at home well, and behaved to me well; but 
I never liked him, or could ever the least respect 
him, nor could I forget his conduct on a certain 
occasion to my Angel. He was very vindictive, 
and personal feeling influenced his political acts 
very much.’’ It was only when, in 1866, the 
Conservatives turned out Gladstone on the Reform 
Bill, that the Queen began to be aware of Disraeli. 
In an extract from her Journal, which, by the way, 
is more interesting than her letters, the Queen 
notes: ‘‘ Saw Mr. Disraeli after tea, who spoke 
of the great Reform meeting on the 3rd, also of 
reform in general. ...He was amiable and 
clever, but is a strange man.’’ Strange indeed 
must that exotic figure have seemed in the prim 
circle of a Victorian Court! But it is extraordinary 
how Victoria expanded and mellowed under the 
warmth of Disraeli’s sympathy and tact. Here 
was a second, though a very different, and more 
stimulating, Lord Melbourne! In a long letter to 
Her Majesty in 1868, arguing against the promo- 
tion of Tait from London to Canterbury, there is 
one of Disraeli’s most characteristic touches: 
‘“ There is in his idiosyncrasy a strange fund of 
enthusiasm, a quality which ought never to be 
possessed by an archbishop of Canterbury or a 
Prime Minister of England. The Bishop of 
London sympathizes with everything that is 
earnest ; but what is earnest is not always true; on 
the contrary, error is often more earnest than 
truth.’’ What could Victoria have thought of this 
cynicism? In no department of her duties did the 
Queen’s common sense and knowledge of men 
come out more strongly than in the ecclesiastical 
appointments, where she nearly always opposed 
Disraeli, who had the sagacity to yield. 


[A. A. B. will review Vol. II in a subsequent issue.] 


AT A CONCERT 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


HAT a piece of work is the Albert Hall! 

WG How noble in the season! How infinite 
in capacity! Although I live almost in 

its shadow, I had not been inside for years before 
this afternoon, when I suddenly decided to attend 
a concert there. I knew very well that it would 
not be a good concert; but then, I have long ago 
given up expecting concerts to be enchanting. I 
suspect that there are no more good concerts, not 
since the war, and that the last time I heard 
Nikisch and the London Symphony, or that 
miraculous evening when I heard Kreisler, Casals, 
and Bauer (or was it Pauer?) playing together, 
was the last of all the good concerts; not, you 
understand, of pleasant half-hours or so spent 
listening to music, but of evenings in the grand 
manner. But apart from this conviction, I had 
every reason to know that this would not be a good 
concert, for it consisted only of the works of 
Tchaikowsky, a gentleman who has his moments, 
but has too many nerves and too few brains for 
my taste. He will mutter and whimper, scream 
with rage, then grow moony over the samovar and 
stuff you with chocolate creams, until you want to 
knock him on the head with a stout fugue. There 
is no Russian composer, and so far as I can see 
there never will be a ‘Russian composer, with 
whom I wish to spend a long Sunday afternoon. 
Nor did I particularly wish to hear the orchestra, 


nor the young lady who was to play the violin 
concerto and a few odds and ends and be encoreq 
and given large bouquets. No, I think I muy 
have gone to renew my acquaintance with the 
Albert Hall, and that is why I climbed innumer. 
able stairs and sat in the middle of the topmos 
gallery. 

There is no better place in London for , 
romantic idealist-philosopher than a seat in that 
gallery. So fantastic is the scene before you that 
you begin to feel that you must have invented jt 
all. It is like something seen in a dream or remem. 
bered from Atlantis, or one of the illustrations ty 
Mr. Wells’s ‘ When the Sleeper Wakes.’ | have 
spent hours, in dreams, wandering about such 
buildings, vacant and dim, rushing from gallery 
to gallery at last in a crazy panic. Incredible tha 
merely by turning aside from Kensington Gore 
and climbing some steps, you should find your. 
self in such a place, looking down on people— 
important people, too, many of them—crawling 
about like ants. Is it to be wondered at that as 
yet no rumour of lighting by electricity has reached 
that vast roof, which still has its thousands of little 
gas-jets that hang in clusters and, strange as it 
may sound, look like pale yellow roses dangling 
from the roof? How fantastic and mysterious are 
those pieces of wire netting that are stretched 
across the dizzy space as if they were aerial 
hurdles! And what could be nearer a boy’s vision 
of a circus than that vast canopy which hides 
the central roof from our sight? But, then, per- 
haps the place is a circus, a circus on the grand 
scale, whose ring is not down on the floor but in 
the space, the empty air, round which the galleries, 
tier after tier, are ranged. And what strange 
creatures have performed in that ring !—for has 
it not seen the dubious arguments and bad meta. 
phors of the politicians come trotting out like old 
circus horses, and the unnecessary cadenzas of the 
violinists, the meaningless semiquavers and trills 
of the sopranos, all performing their tricks? Is 
there not clowning without end there, week after 
week, year after year, with bouquets in showers, 
tumults of applause, streets jammed with large 
motor-cars, sweating Press agents, and reporters 
scribbling for dear life? 

When a few thousand more maggots had crept 
into their seats, I suddenly realized that a handful 
of them, far below, were the members of a full- 
sized orchestra assembling, and that the faint 
sounds I occasionally caught were the tuning-up 
sounds once so dear to my heart. It was impos- 
sible to have any sort of feeling on account of 
these mere specks, but had they been nearer | 
think I should have felt something of the old thrill. 
There was a time, in my teens, when I hada 
passion for orchestras. Not only did I love listen 
ing to them, but with true amorous inclusiveness 
I loved everything about them. I always counted 
the players, noted the position of all the instru 
ments, the balance of strings to wood-wind and 
brass, and whatever else there was to be remarked. 
The sight of the players, with their scarves, soft 
hats, pipes, and instrument cases, arriving % 
departing always gave mea thrill. To talk to one, 
perhaps over a beer, and hear gossip of the London 
Symphony, the Hallé, the Scottish, the Boston 
Symphony, the Weingartner, and so forth, was 
sheer bliss. A good orchestral player seemed 1 
me then, and sometimes seems to me still, the 
happiest of mortals, with his camaraderie 4? 
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innocent Bohemianism, his journeys here and 
there and his nightly adventures on the ocean of 
gund. There was only one thing better than 
being an instrumentalist, and that, of course, was 
being the conductor of a large orchestra—surely 
the grandest and most puissant of all our fellow 
ceatures. Oh! to be a conductor, to weld a 
hundred men into one singing giant, to build up 
the most gorgeous arabesques of sound, to wave 
ahand and make the clamouring strings sink to 
a mutter, to wave again, and hear the brass 
cashing out in triumph, to throw up a finger, then 
another and another, and to know that with everv 
one the orchestra would bound forward into a still 
more ecStatic surge and sweep, to fling oneself 
forward and for a moment or so keep everything 
sill, frozen, in the hollow of one’s hand, and then 
to set them all singing and soaring, and in one 
final sweep, with the cymbals clashing at every 
flicker of one’s eyelid, to sound the grand Amen. 
Many an hour I would spend, secreted in my bed- 
room or marching on a country road, conducting 
enormous invisible orchestras, whose symphonies 
were fully audible to me but would have appeared 
to other people merely like a number of hissing 
and groaning sounds that I alone was making. 
It was one of the happiest of my many idiocies. 
A little later there appeared on the front of the 
platform a lady in white no bigger than my thumb- 
nail, and at the sight of this missikin we all loudly 
applauded. And now I think I know why so 
many good Roman citizens could watch unmoved 
the atrocities of the arena: it is because the places 
were so big, like this Albert Hall of ours. Had 
there suddenly appeared by the side of that tiny 
white figure a tiger about an inch and a half long, 
and this tiger had proceeded to eat its companion 
pigmy, 1 doubt if I should have been really 
stirred, for it would have all been so far away, 
as unreal to me as a murder in the heart of China. 
This, too, may explain why so many musical 
atrocities are tolerated here. What are a false note 
or two, a crotchet debased into a quaver and a 
quaver promoted into a crotchet, a vile piece of 
phrasing, an occasional misinterpretation, where 
everything is so far away and only happening in 
akind of dream? How is it possible to worry 
oneself about the mere niceties of art in a building 
that looks like an old-fashioned sketch of the Day 
of Judgment? I do not say that our violinist could 
be accused of all these faults, but I do say that 
she must not take our very liberal applause as a 
serious tribute to her genius. The fact is we were 
only too ready to applaud. If the end man of the 
very last row of second violins had been given a 
foreign name, and perhaps a wig, and brought on 
to perform, I doubt if our applause would have 
been any the less enthusiastic. For my own part 
I will freely confess that I clapped my hands 
because I, too, felt like making some sort of noise 
in that colossal space, if only to convince myself 
that I had not died and become a blessed ghost. 
Moreover, any kind of human activity viewed from 
that appalling angle would have roused my enthu- 
siasm. If the tiny creature in white had made her 
appearance and merely thrown up and caught a 
microscopic orange or two, or beaten up some 
quite invisible eggs in a dish, the result would 
have been just the same for me, who would have 
clapped my hands for more oranges or eggs and 
felt proud of my gallant little species. Actually, 
l escaped before she finally disappeared, for my 


old acquaintance, ‘1812,’ a work that should amply 
revenge Napoleon for the loss of his Grand Army, 
was threatening; so I sought and found, rather to 
my astonishment, the outer air. There is no touch 
of a crazed dream, no suggestion of the Last Day, 
about Kensington, and I must confess that I was 
relieved to find myself there, in the fading pale 
gleams of wintry sunshine, stuffing some tobacco 
into my pipe as I walked home to tea and reality. 


DISCREDITABLE OCCURRENCES 
By D. S. 


6é HIS is a very favourable place for scenes," 

an islander said to Mrs. Muirhead Bone in 

the pleasant language which is made out 
of book-English by a Gaelic mind.* The trade of 
Mrs. Bone’s men takes them up and down the 
earth to many such places, drawing and painting. 
She goes with them, brooding, and the Western 
Isles were a very favourable place for that also. 
Thus the “‘ Tune, Palestrina,’’ given out in the 
Free Church of Iona, with a pale sun slanting in 
upon the little pulpit, the precentor, and the fisher- 
folk, called up St. Peter’s—its vast spaces, silver 
lamps, and voices chanting his own music above 
the altar-tomb of the composer. 

Over against that staid echo from the pomps of 
Rome in Presbyterian psalmody was a_ wilder 
music, that of the pipes, standardized in the seven- 
teenth century at the MacCrimmon College in 
Skye. MacLeod’s pipers gave a seven years’ 
course, and “‘ the pipes were not taught from 
written music, but by a kind of syllabic jargon 
. . . known only to pipers . . . a primitive tonic 
sol-fa in an oral form.’’ But there must have been 
attempts to transcribe it, for I have a note some- 
where about an ancient piper who came to a 
Highland Society’s meeting in one of the big 
towns with rolls of written music. No one could 
make head or tail of the script. He went away 
in a rage, and the records with him of God knows 
how much tempestuous history in sound. 

But if Mrs. Bone responds to the windy strains 
of drone and chanter and the proud strutting of 
the piper, she is revolted by what the pibrochs 
and coronachs commemorate. ‘‘ It is astonishing,”’ 
she says, 

how proud people can be of discreditable occurrences in the 

past. There was a tale told me of the Clan MacLeod by a 

gentle old lady who owned that name. How the clan shut up 

a host of MacDonalds in a cave in the island of Eigg, and, 

filling the entrance with brushwood, set fire to it and suffo- 

cated everybody inside. She was, or affected to be, proud of 
this in the chronicles of her clan. Yet it surely wasn’t nice. 

No, it was not; and there were even more dis- 
creditable occurrences (what Wordsworth otherwise 
describes as “‘ old, unhappy, far-off things, and 
battles long ago ’’) between the MacLeods and 
MacDonalds. The MacLeods burned one assembly 
of MacDonalds in a church instead of a cave. 
And there is the dark tale of Dunvegan. That 
castle, a desolate pile upon weedy rocks, belongs 
to ‘* faéry lands forlorn.”’ It holds the fairy flag, 
which has been twice waved in extremity—once 
for famine, once in battle—and waved a third 
time will lose its virtue. Here it was that Donald 
Gorm, MacDonald of Sleat, with his bargemen, 
was taken in by MacLeod on a wild night and 
sat away from the taboo of the boar’s head, below 


** Of the Western Isles.’ 
with letterpress by Gertrude Bone. Foulis. 


Forty woodcuts by Stephen Bone, 
6s. net. 
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the salt, proclaiming that where he sat was the 
head of the table, and making boastful play with 
his dagger. And here those MacDonalds also 
would have burned in the outhouse given them 
for sleeping quarters, but slept under the rocks 
and escaped. 

That discreditable occurrence in the Isle of Eigg 
set me brooding in my turn, for I have to confess 
that one of the most cherished possessions of my 
childhood was a bone from the cave. It was part 
of a ‘‘ museum,” the earliest of which I was 
curator, some six objects in all, that were ‘‘ ranged 
with careful art ’’ near my bed. It was given me 
by my Highland governess, a MacPhie from Fort 
William. It was she, moreover, who lit a flame 
of the clan-spirit by reciting, from some muster- 
poem I have never been able to identify, lines 
about : 


Brave MacColls from Appin’s sylvan bowers. 


There are few, if any, of them now in those 
“ bowers’”’ of birch and holly that sent three 
aundred to fight under Montrose at Inverlochy : 
most of them must have gone to the wars or the 
Colonies, to the tune of ‘ Lochaber no more.’ But 
the churchyards of Appin and Far Glen Creran 
are full of the name, spelt variously, down to the 
compendious ‘‘ M’ol’’; and one of our line, 1 
used to be told, was followed to the grave by forty 
other Dugald MacColls. They had become a 
small clan or sept without a chief, though they 
still had their gathering tune, the ‘ Head of the 
High Bridge ’; their slogan, ‘‘ Sinn Fhein, Sinn 
Fhein, Clan Cholla Glasdrum ’’; and a singularly 
complacent motto, Justi ut sidera fulgent. They 
carried the flag for Stewart of Appin, to Culloden 
among other fields, from which an ancestor of 
mine brought away some bullets in his body. But 
in earlier days they had taken a bigger place, as 
Kuno Meyer told me. He had found in an Irish 
library a Gaelic manuscript, I think of the four- 
teenth century, beginning : 

It is easy to praise the MacColls, 


and relating how the then chief of the clan was 
a sort of Bell-the-Cat, taking the lead of the High- 
land host against the Southron. Kuno was to 
translate the saga, but in place of that, his proper 
occupation, the war carried him away to propa- 
ganda against his English friends. He died in 
that bitterness, and I am not likely to hear any 
more of the story. I told him in return that 
Deirdre was a MacColl, which at first he would 
not believe, but admitted that the poem, 
‘ Aoidheadh Chlainn Uisnich,’ in A. and D. 
Stewart’s ‘ Highland Bards,’ was ancient. Sir 
Walter Scott made the father of Finn MacCoul 
our progenitor. If so, Fingal’s Cave is our sea 
doorstep, for ‘‘ Fyn MakCoul, filius Coeli,”’ a tall 
man, “ uli ferunt immani statura septenum enim 
cubitorum hominem fuisse narrant,’’ left Ireland 
by the Giant’s Causeway and waded out in Staffa. 
But all this matter of Finn, the three Collas, and 
other ‘* goddis in Ireland ”’ is obscure, involving 
several clans: the MacDonalds were disgruntled 
at Culloden because the place of Clan Colla on 
the Prince’s right was not given to them. In 
more recent history (about 1455) there is an 
Homeric tale of a Cave of the Great Steep in 
Morven to be put beside that of Eigg. Stewart 
of Achnacone was in pursuit of one of the mur- 
derers of his father, a MacGillvray of Glencannel, 
who had taken refuge there with his men. A boy 
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herdsman, whose cow had been taken, led One. 
Eyed John MacColl and his band to the spot 
They swarmed up by the stakes on the cliff face 
one by one. The MacGillvrays were at the fa; 
end and had left their arms piled at the entrance 
like umbrellas. The One-Eyed crept in, screened 
by the fire and a great stone, heard MacGillyray 
complaining that his legs were growing slender jp 
the cave, struck him under the chin, lifted him by 
the nape of his neck and legs, and ‘hurled him 
from the mouth of the cave, while his followers 
accounted for the rest.t 

Such traditional lore is wearing out, and | 
invoke aid from scattered members of the clan for 
Mr. Hugh MacColl, of Christ’s College, Cam. 
bridge, who is collecting strands of family history, 
My own chances of occurrence, unless in some 
other admixture across the Atlantic, depended by 
a narrow thread. My great-grandfather in Appin 
had packed his household goods, including a 
library, rare in those parts, for emigration to 
America; but there came to the door a Stranger, 
asking for shelter, which he could not find else. 
where. He was taken in, sickening, as it turned 
out, for typhus. The master and mistress of the 
house, having nursed him, caught the fever and 
died, leaving a child, who was looked after by the 
neighbours for a time and then left, to make his 
way in Glasgow. 

I found one of the last of the race in 1911 acting 
as gate-keeper at Dunolly Castle, where Fingal’s 
dog Bran was chained up, as W. P. Ker put it, 
‘*“ because he would go eating tourists, and it 
wasn’t good for him.’’ Bran’s successor had some 
good tales of encounters between MacColls and 
Campbells. From Dunolly, some years before, | 
went with Ker—best of companions—to Iona, and 
spent a blessed day and night with him and the 
legends of St. Columba at the Temperance Inn, 
mitigated by the pocket flask of J. R. Doyle, 
Fellow of All Souls; and I have a drawing Ker 
made on a later visit, which might supplement 
Mr. Stephen Bone’s woodcuts, of ‘ Women with 
Cameras patronizing the Island of Columcille.’ 


MUSIC 


STRING QUARTETS 


I AST Monday, between the hours of five-thirty and 
ten, I listened to six string quartets. As the 
works played included two by very modern com- 

posers and one of Beethoven’s posthumous quartets, 

there was some hard thinking to be done. For the 
string quartet is, of all forms of music, the most con- 
centrated and intellectual. It was the form which 

Beethoven chose for the final expression of his most 

profound ideas after he had worked them out experi- 

mentally on the pianoforte and embodied them in the 
more popular form of his symphonies. It is for this 
reason, and not because their idiom is difficult to our 
ears, that the late quartets are still caviare to the 
general. They express the experience of a world of 
ideas into which most people rarely enter and few have 
penetrated so profoundly. They are, therefore, best 
reserved for occasions when the mind is fresh and 
ready of apprehension. You cannot take them in, if 
you are weary, even as the less simple poems of Blake 

remain unintelligible to minds unattuned. There 's 

something suggestive in this parallel, which has 

slipped in quite unpremeditatedly, between Beethoven 


+ See ‘ Adventures in Legend,’ by the Marquis of Lorne. 
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and the contemporary English poet. Would Blake’s 
ideas go better in music than in poetry, even better than 
in painting? Beethoven’s ideas were less apocalyptic, 
put even they seem at times hardly expressible within 
the bounds of music, which is their only possible 
medium. 

Beethoven, at any-rate, was not uniformly successful 
in making his expression interesting. The E flat 
quartet (Opus 127), which was the one I heard on 
Monday, is a case in point. It is the first of the post- 
humous series and was composed, or at least begun, 
some time before the others; for we find him negotiat- 
ing with Peters for its sale in July, 1822. I have not 
lately had the good fortune to hear this work with a 
fresh mind. Last year it was played by the Léner 
Quartet after the work in B flat (Opus 130), and the 
other night it was preceded by Béla Barték’s second 
quartet. However, I do not think it can be contested 
that the E flat quartet fails to reveal the greatness of 
Beethoven’s mind to the degree achieved in the three 
later compositions. Yet the work is remarkable, if 
only as representing the gateway which leads to the 
complete expression of his genius. We are led from a 
first movement, which is alternately majestic and 
tender, through a set of variations, which at times fore- 
shadows the sublime slow section of the A minor 
quartet, to a wild, fierce scherzo from which the issue 
isa finale of pure joy, in which Beethoven has turned 
the manner of Haydn to his own more profound pur- 
pose. The scherzo is the stumbling-block. It should 
be so wonderful, and yet I find its continual dotted 
rhythm becomes irritating before the end is reached. 
This is surely an instance of Beethoven’s failure to 
find the right means of expressing his thought. 

The performance of Béla Barték’s quartet empha- 
sized the fact that Beethoven’s latest music has by no 
means exhausted its seminal force. For here is a work 
which seems to owe a good deal to it, at least in 
matters of form. This is especially noticeable in the 
second movement, which is a scherzo in Beethoven’s 
late manner. The poetic idea of the work as a whole 
is, not unnaturally, very different from Beethoven’s. 
We begin with storm and stress, it is true, but work 
towards a quiet and rather melancholy resignation, 
not to the robust joyfulness, with which Beethoven 
proudly holds up his head in spite of the battering of 
fate. There are many things in the work which 
I do not pretend to like or understand, especi- 
ally in the first movement, which becomes at times 
uncouth and ugly. Yet there is also such strength and 
so much beauty in this music that I am prepared to 
accept the rough for the sake of the smooth. The very 
violence of the anger which this work, like the violon- 
cello sonato by his compatriot Kodaly, has aroused in 
those who do not like it, is in itself a sign that these 
works have at least some force of character. For no 
one loses his temper with a nincompoop. 

These quartets are strenuous work, both for players 
and listeners. But there is another aspect of the String 
Quartet as a form, which last Monday’s experience 
suggests. The other two works of importance 
were by Mozart and Schubert. Mozart was re- 
presented by the quartet in B flat (K. 586), 
which was written for the King of Prussia 
in the last year of the composer’s life, just 
after the completion of ‘ Cosi fan tutte.’ The trio con- 
tains the germ of a theme later to be developed in the 
music of the three Genii in ‘ The Magic Flute.’ Per- 
haps it was interest in this theme that made Mozart 
extend the trio to twice the length of the minuet, of 
which it forms the middle section. But otherwise it is, 
like the rest of the work, merely elegant music, devoid 
of any spiritual content such as the association might 
suggest. Schubert’s posthumous work in D minor with 
the variations on ‘ Death and the Maiden ’ falls some- 
where between this purely lyrical conversation between 
four instruments and the attempt to probe the eternal 
verities. 


THE THEATRE 
ACTING AS A FINE ART 


By Ivor BROWN 


The Three Sisters. Translated by Con- 


stance Garnett. 


: CTING as a fine art—a tautonomous title, you 


By Anton Tchehov. 
The Barnes Theatre. 


may observe. In reality, of course, my title is 

nothing of the kind. Acting, like any other 
art, cannot live only upon the rarest ether under 
pretence of being all air and fire itself. It must earn 
its bread-and-butter, and earning one’s dietary, like 
consuming it, quite easily becomes a routine. There 
has to be routine in life, and it is only the foppery of 
esthetic idealism that will deny it. The arts are part 
of life, and they, too, must have their discipline, their 
drudgery, their damnable iterations. So art rubs 
shoulders with artifice, and the once mountant brain 
accepts the rule of the skilled thumb. The artist 
learns his job as best he can and slogs away as best 
he can. ‘* Experiment! ’’ cries the reformer, and we 
agree. But innovation is no more a full-time job 
than a spark is the same as a flame. Experiment is 
but a means to an end. It is the path to a fresh 
routine. So wags the world away. 

All artists go in danger of the machine. The 
novelist who has written one kind of prosperous novel 
will immediately have a dozen publishers begging him 
to repeat himself. But the actor is in a peculiarly 
menacing situation. Impounded in a prosperous play 
he may be compelled, or at least he will be sorely 
tempted, to clip his own wings where victory seems 
wingless and so to repeat one performance for a year 
or even years on end. Nor at the final collapse of the 
once ‘‘ obstinate ’’ success will he lightly be allowed 
to let the clipped pinions grow again. The managers 
will beg him to change no more than his tailor and 
his house of nightly call. He is established as the 
purveyor of a certain part; be it the rugged colonial, 
grave counsellor of quarrelsome couples, young sprig 
of elegance, no matter what. He is marked as a one- 
part man, decently salaried, secure in a profession 
where security is rare, and generally, as Baedeker says 
of the hotels, ‘‘ well spoken of.’’ Only he whose 
backbone comes out of a Sheffield forge is going to 
play nonconformist against such a comfortable 
establishment as this. 

This kind of life must as surely take the edge off 
artistic ambition as usage blunts purpose and percep- 
tion. Our hero may become an acting and an active 
member of a Sunday Club (the ‘* Harlotry Players,’’ 
shall we say?) which with an occasional scamped 


production opens the door to versatility. But the 
game is greater than the interlude. He finds himself 
minted and stamped by order of the public. As Such- 


an-one he has glittered; as Such-an-one he must 
eternally glow. Let our hero turn to repertory, you say. 
Then you are asking him to divide his salary by five 
and multiply his labours by nearly as much. In any 
case he probably began there. Repertory, in England, 
is for the young. That is its limitation. It means 
rehearsing a heavy part all day and every day and 
acting a heavy part all night. It means the constant 
parturition of unripe productions. Great presenta- 
tions must lie more than a fortnight in the womb. 
Everybody in repertory is overworked and under- 
paid. Let us praise the fit bodies and indomitable 
spirits of those who carry it on; let us acknowledge 
that it is an excellent parade-ground for the awkward 
squad. But let us not cantingly pretend that this 
Ithaca, rough nurse of men, is also a_ choice 
pleasance in Parnassus. The Muse demands space, 
time, and crowns in the purse. The trouble about 
English repertory is that it trains its champions only 
to lose them, and no one has a right to blame those 
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who move on unless he is himself working twelve 
hours a day for six days a week with a pittance for 
reward, and no pay at all for holidays and ‘* weeks 
out.’’ 

So we get this dilemma. Repertory, always 
harassed by poverty and over-strain, is a scramble in 


which the fine art of play-production inevitably gets | 
Its skilled men leave it for the London | 
theatre of monotonies in which the fine art of acting | 


rough-edged. 


is filed away by continual repetition of similar parts 
in similar characterless plays. The successful modern 
piece asks very little more of the successful modern 
player than the deft manipulation of a bundle of tricks. 
The art of some of our stars is a thing no more admir- 
able than the dexterity of a conjurer. They carry 
their technique in their pockets from one stage-door 
to another as he transfers his silk hat, paper cylinders, 
and silk handkerchiefs from one children’s party to 
the next. And then, suddenly and blessedly, some- 
thing does turn up. A new mind comes into the 
popular theatre; a new adjustment of theatrical values 
is demanded. And the English actor can, thank 
heaven, respond. 

That is one great virtue of such events as the 
Tchehov ‘‘ boom.’’ It has brought to more constant 
service in our theatre a producer of genius, Mr. 
Komisarjevsky. It has brought to our actors a chance 
to cultivate under his direction new modes and moods 
of dramatic expression. This chance they have taken. 
Mr. Komisarjevsky has said in an interview that the 
English actor is more pliable than the French. That 
interests me because I have often felt that French act- 
ing, so highly trained in gesture and diction, carried 
within itself the seeds of its own decay. Skill was 
destroying sensibility and imagination was being 
annihilated by a devastating competence of style. 
When I see a Comédie Francaise Company playing 
Moliére I say to myself that this is very neat and 
exquisite, a wonderful pattern of voice and gesture, 
but is it really in the least what Moliére meant when 


he loosed his great scamps upon the world? There 
comes a time when practice makes imperfect. I am 
glad to know from one who knows (for Mr. 


Komisarjevsky has recently done much work in Paris) 
that English acting has not been frozen up in its own 
particular style. 

Tchehov is not at all a routine dramatist. At the 
same time he is so strange and subtle that to rush 
him into a repertory cycle along with something of 
Milne and Galsworthy may be to ruin him. What we 
are getting at Barnes is the best of both worlds; there 
is the careful production of the long-run system and 
there is the experimentation of the repertory spirit. 
Thus the actor’s art need be neither the hustled 
histrionics of the latter nor the well-thumbed efficiency 
of the former. All the time it has a master-mind, 
both in author and producer, to quicken it. I there- 
fore recommend a journey over Hammersmith Bridge 
not only because ‘ The Three Sisters’ is a play as 
sadly beautiful as autumn itself yet graced with spring- 
time flash of merriment, but still more because you 
will see English players suddenly becoming greater 
than themselves and proving their fineness of spirit 
by their sensitive reaction to fine issues. 

Go then to see the love of Masha and Vershinin, 
glowing at the heart of the play, for Mr. Ion Swinley 
and Miss Margaret Swallow are nobly kindled by the 
flame. Grim, plodding Olga and lively, pitiful Irina are 
made superb members of the sisterhood as Miss Mary 
Sheridan and Miss Beatrix Thomson embody them. 
When Irina goes to her loveless, ill-fated match with 
the Baron (Mr. John Gielgud) it is like the withering 
of some perfect flower. Go for the humours, for 
there are happy people in this play. Miss Dorice 
Fordred’s bustling maternal arrogance in a house of 
spinsters, Mr. Pelham Boulton’s bird-like chirrups of 
pedagogic complacence, Mr. Dan _ Roe’s_ gentle 
caressing of the bottle and of pensionable years— 
these, too, are feats of acting in which the strong 


sincerity of art tears away the mask of artifice ang 
stands in its own purity. At Barnes a marriage of 
true minds (author’s and producer’s) has set English 
acting free of its daily bondage. It soars, unforced 
and unbedizened. It has given to one spectator a 
least the kind of pleasure for which he has waited 
through many a sad evening of disenchantment wit) 
the magic that a theatre should possess. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude oy 
prejudice subsequent review. 


N ‘ The Sacred Tree ’ (Allen and Unwin, tos, 64, 
[= Mr. Arthur Waley continues his translation 

of that remarkable Japanese novel, ‘ The Tale of 
Genji,’ which was written circa A.D. 1000, and with 
three exceptions is the earliest extant example of 
Japanese fiction on a large scale. The translator, 
responding to the curiosity of many readers of the 
first instalment, now discusses the place of ‘ The Tale 
of Genji ’ in the literature of Japan. 

‘ Casements ’ (Dent, 5s. net) is an attempt, by Mr. 
Richard Cloudesley Savage, to render into English 
verse fifty French poems, by as many poets, produced 
between 1820 and ig20. If the volume was intended 
to be illustrative of the course of French poetry during 
the period, it should have included, both for intrinsic 
value and because that was the culmination of a par- 
ticular movement, the work of Heredia. On the other 
hand, there was no adequate reason for including 
Catulle Mendés, who simply wrote everyone else's 
poems over again. 

‘ The Charm of Indian Art ’ (Fisher Unwin, tos. 6d. 
net) is by Mr. W. E. G. Solomon, who has some 
authority on this subject, but who seems here to have 
aimed at the uninstructed reader. There are illustra- 
tions of some merit. 

* Architecture Explained ’ (Benn, 7s. 6d. net) is an 
extremely able, lucid, and judicious introduction to 
the subject by a writer, Mr. Howard Robertson, who 
has kept in mind the social as well as the esthetic 
tests which must be applied to architecture. There 
are numerous illustrations, and these appear to be 
well chosen, on the whole, though some pictures of 
the worst productions of the last forty years in Eng- 
land might have been useful as warnings. 

In ‘ The Parnell of Real Life’ (Fisher Unwin, 
7s. 6d. net) Mr. William O’Brien gives us a portrait 
of that leader coloured by his own political opinions. 
We have so far merely glanced through this book, 
but have noted some shrewd things : as, for instance, 
‘* Parnell had no fads, and scarcely any preferences, 
as to methods.’’ 

In ‘ My Apprenticeship ' (Longmans, 21s. net) Mrs. 
Webb relates, with due solemnity, her development 
from a normal young human being into a fully equipped 
social and industrial reformer. It is a large, impres- 
sive, undoubtedly important book, with something 
about it which suggests emanation from a committee, 
and it is with disappointment that we find nothing in 
the nature of a minority report appended to it. A book 
with a moral, too, showing how he or she who begins 
to better the world casually will be gradually, inevit- 
ably, involved in whole-time effort to make humanity 
live according to ‘‘ the statistics laid down for our 
guidance.”’ 

The frivolous may recoil from Mrs. Webb’s book 
on to the ample bosom of ‘ Palgrave’s Dictionary of 
Political Economy’ (Macmillan, 36s. net), a new 
edition, produced under the expert care of Mr. Henry 
Higgs. The work is in its sort a classic; but we 


cannot applaud the economy which saves the cost of 
new plates by dumping new matter into an appendix. 
‘The Law Within’ (Stanley Paul, 16s, net) is 4 
further essay in that attempt at a new psychology 
which Sir Bampfylde Fuller has long been engaged. 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS 


AST week the Saturpay Review published the 
first of a series of Literary Competitions which 
will in future form a regular weekly feature of 
the paper. The Competitions are set in rotation by 
members of the regular staff of the SaturDay REVIEW 
and by other well-known writers, who collaborate with 
the Editor in the work of judging the entries. 
This week’s competitions, the subjects of which are 
announced below, have been set by Mr. Ivor Brown, 
our Dramatic Critic. 


RULES 
The following rules must be observed by all competitors : 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to The Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 2a, 
or LITERARY 23). 


ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 


iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. 


COMPETITIONS. 2 
Set By Ivor BRown 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best suggestion 
of Shakespeare’s opinion of Marlowe and of Marlowe’s 
opinion of Shakespeare. These opinions are supposed 
to be expressed in conversation in the absence of the 
man discussed, and the date imagined is just before 
Marlowe’s death in 1593. The opinions may be as 
terse as competitors choose to make them, but in 
neither case may they exceed one hundred words, i.e., 
two hundred words is the limit of length for a complete 
answer. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best rhymed 
epigram in English on any event during the month of 
February, 1926. The word “ event ’’ may be under- 
stood to be of general application and covers any 
artistic or social as well as political occurrence. No 
epigram should be more than eight lines in length. 
Competitors, if they are preparing to dip their pens 
in gall, should remember that there is a law of libel. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, March 8, 1926. The results will be announced in 
the issue of the Saturpay Revigw immediately 
following. 


{| The results of our first Competitions, set by Mr. 
Edward Shanks, will be published next week. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


‘| The Editor of the Saturpay Revirw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

‘| Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications, 

‘| Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


‘““THE BELLICOSE PORTER ” 
SIR,—The remark in your above-mentioned article 
that ‘* the treatment of the German minority in Italy 
has justifiably aroused indignation not only in Germany 


and Austria but also in other countries of Europe,” 
reveals the full extent of the danger to the peace of 
Europe, caused by Sig. Mussolini’s violence. The 
Germans of the South Tyrol (pardon! *‘ Alto Adige . 
are not the only ‘‘ allogenous’’ minorities under 
Italian rule; there are also the Greeks of the Dode. 
kanese and the Jugoslavs of Istria. Nothing would be 
better calculated to induce these minorities, which haye 
common grievances, to unite together, than such 
speeches as those of the Italian dictator. For the 
forcible Italianization of the Germans in the “ South 
Tyrol,’’ including the deletion of the word Helden 
(‘* heroes ’’), or its equivalent, from war memorials, 
finds a parallel in the forcible Italianization of the 
Greek schools (respected for three centuries by the 
Turks) in the Dodekanese. Nor should we, as holders 
of Malta, the ‘‘ eyesore ’’’ of Fascist Italy, forget the 
words written over his own signature by Sig, 
Mussolini in his own newspaper, I! Popolo d'Italia, 
twenty-eight days before he became Prime Minister: 
‘* It is in the interests of Italy . . . to collaborate in 
the demolition of the English (sic) Empire.’’ Obstg 
principiis, of this ‘* new untae.” 
I am, etc., 
AN AnTI-CHAUVINIST 


ANOMALIES OF THE DOLE 


SIR,—There are two glaring anomalies in our social 
life to-day that puzzle the unimportant yet necessary 
taxpayer. First, the desperate need for houses that 
forces men and women to live under conditions that 
disgrace our civilization, while able-bodied men stand 
idle at the street corners and draw a dole for unem- 
ployment, notwithstanding the fact that houses can 
be built, not merely by untrained, but by invalid men, 
as has been shown in the recently issued report of the 
Enham Viilage Centre for consumptives. 

Secondly, the army of unemployed women who are 
drawing the dole while distracted householders seek 
domestic help in vain. It is true that the dole is 
not charity, but benefit earned by insured persons, 
yet earned only up to a point; beyond that point it 
becomes national subsidization of idleness. If insured 
persons cannot find employment in the trade or occu- 
pation under which they are insured by the time they 
have received full benefit in proportion to their contri- 
butions under the national scheme, they should surely 
then be compelled to take any available work for 
which they are physically fit. In this way the housing 
question and the lesser servant problem would be 
solved, and, incidentally, the moral fibre of the nation 
saved. 

It is a just principle to keep from degradation men 
and women who cannot honestly get work; but to 
subsidize men and women who cannot get the work 
they fancy is farcical. Can no statesman tackle the 
present paradoxical state of things? 

I am, etc., 


Compton, Staffordshire MARGARET SPARROW 


CRUELTY AND IMAGINATION 


SIR,—‘‘ Ex-M.F.H.”’ arraigns as humbugs those 
who, while objecting to blood sport, are not vege- 
tarians, 

But why? The meat eater does not necessarily find 
pleasure in the slaughter which preceded his meal and 
what he condemns is not the killing but the wickedness 
of finding pleasure in it. The only rational attitude 
for a human being to adopt towards this question is 
that the slaughter of animals is a job utterly abhorrent 
to a sensitive spirit and fit for nobody but the profes- 
sional butcher. 

To me the most loathsome picture of an incongruity 
bordering on insanity is the presence of beautiful 
womanhood with blood-lust kindled eyes at a stag hunt 
or coursing meeting. For a poor creature distressed to 
death no pity even in the mother heart! Were not the 
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27 February 1926 


Almighty’s mercy greater than His judgment many of 
these bloody assemblages of ‘‘ sportsmen ’’ would, 
like Corah and his company, go down quick into hell. 
So that they may escape the penalty of cruelty I would 
recommend the sporting poseurs for the illustrated 

pers to realize that a large proportion of their fellow 
countrymen do not think them fine but victims of a 
cowardly and brutal delusion. 

I am, etc., 
Davip FRANcIS THOMPSON 
Clevedon House, Ben Rhydding, Yorks 


SIR,—‘‘ Ex-M.F.H.,”’ in his reply to ‘‘ A Lover of 
Mercy,” makes a great point of the destructive habits 
of the fox, but such an argument is something of a 
boomerang. Admittedly the fox is a cruel pest, and 
takes a delight in hunting and killing, but your cor- 
respondent omits to state that Reynard is carefully pre- 
served for the sport of human beings who hold the 
same peculiar view of pleasure. If there were no hunt- 
ing the fox would quickly follow his cousin the wolf into 
the story books, and two kinds of cruelty, to fowls as 
well as to foxes, would thus simultaneously disappear. 
As a result, a great national industry, British egg-pro- 
duction, would cease to be crippled at its source, and 
we should be in a far better position to hold our own 
against the new Danish invasion. In Denmark fox- 
hunting is prohibited by law in the interests of poultry- 
farmers, for it is recognized that hunting and the pre- 
servation of foxes go together. 

In your same issue Tallyman observed in ‘ Pedlar’s 
Pack’ that ‘‘ the circus, with caged and trained 
animals, has no more place in a civilized community 
than a bear-garden or a bull-ring.’’ He might reason- 
ably have added fox-hunting to the list, although many 
people, lacking imagination and blinded by custom 
and tradition, would be horrified at such a suggestion. 

I am, etc., 
W. A. SIBLy 


SIR,—I think your correspondent is wrong in say- 
ing that hunting the ‘‘ carted ’’ stag is the most cruel 
sport. Hunting the wild stag must almost inevitably 
be cruel, as the hunted animal has little or no hope 
of escape, and his death is a more prolonged and 
bloody affair than a kill with the foxhounds. But 
hunting the ‘‘ carted’’ stag is surely of all sports 
the least cruel to the quarry and the most sporting 
for the hunters. Least cruel, because the stag has a 
turn of speed and a capacity for getting over obstacles 
which enable him to keep ahead until he finds his 
objective, a river or pond, where he is safe. If a 
hound does range alongside him, he can deliver, with- 
out checking speed, a kick which will effectually cause 
that hound to keep his distance. Most sporting, 
because he who hunts the stag must be prepared to 
travel fast across country and generally to take risks 
which he would not often have to face with the fox- 
hounds. Lastly, anyone who sees the stag near the 
end of a long run must admit that he does not exhibit 
such symptoms of distress as do hounds, horses, or 
riders, and when all is over he drives home in a Ford 
van to his dinner. 

I am, etc., 
MICHAEL VANE 

Junior Army and Navy Club, S.W.1 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


MUSIC 
Wicmore Hatt. Miss Beatrice Harrison’s violoncello recital, 
including Kodaly’s Sonata. On Tuesday, March 2, at 
8.15 p.m. 
PLAYS 
Lyric Tuearre, HAMMERSMITH. The Three Hundred Club in 


‘Mr. Godly Beside Himself,’ by Gerald Bullett. On 
Sunday, February 28. 
Tug Orp Vic. ‘ As You Like It.’ On Monday, March 1. 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession.’ On Wednesday, 
arch 3, 


Saturday 


REVIEWS 


THE GLORIES OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


By EpwWarD SHANKS 


Beowulf. Translated by Archibald Strong. 
Constable. 12s. net. 

Studies of English Poets. By J. W. Mackail. 
Longmans. os. 6d. net. 

The Savoy Operas. By W.S. Gilbert. Mac- 
millan. 8s. 6d. net. 


OMETIMES I think that perhaps we do not boast 
enough about the many and varied glories of Eng- 
lish literature. We have had, it is true, critics who 
have very serenely taken for granted that our literature 
is the finest the world has ever known, just as we have 
had experts in other spheres who have assumed as 
easily that our political system, our judiciary and our 
police are the finest in the world. Perhaps indeed it 
is these who, by striking somewhat pungently our 
sense of humour (which may or may not be the finest 
in the world) have made us, if not humbler, at any 
rate quieter than we need be about the things of 
which we may legitimately boast. Professor Mackail’s 
book contains a sentence which is not what I mean 
by boasting, which transcends that essentially 
moderate form of self-expression: ‘‘ We possess a 
body of lyrical poetry to which, alike in range and in 
beauty, that of Greece alone is comparable.’’ It may 
be so. Indeed, speaking soberly, the lyrical poetry 
of Greece, as we now have it, is not at all comparable 
to ours because there is so little of it. But this rank- 
ing of competitive cultures is dry as well as invidious 
work. Let us for once indulge in a hearty shout of 
self-praise celebrating the people which can produce 
works so excellent and so diverse as those contained, 
or treated, in the three volumes before us, and let 
us do so without reference, or prejudice, to what has 
been done by other peoples. We, as the kindly nurses 
of both the author of ‘ Beowulf’ and Sir William 
Schwenk Gilbert, have surely done well enough, what- 
ever Greeks, Italians or Frenchmen may have done. 
And the author of ‘ Beowulf’ was, it seems, one 
of us. Professor Chambers, in an admirable introduc- 
tion to Professor Strong’s translation of the epic, 
sums up the results of the most modern scholarship 
and definitely rejects the view that here we have 
Christian redactors working over and enlarging and 
unifying a collection of much earlier, pagan lays. The 
traces of Christian morality cannot be separated from 
the rest; and the re-telling of an old story, perhaps 
influenced by classical models, is a more credible pro- 
ceeding than the amalgamation of a number of 
primitive narratives each of which, to judge by the 
surviving examples, would have enough matter in 
itself to furnish out an epic. We may then suppose 
that the ‘ Beowulf’ was a conscious, and in its 
measure successful, effort at epic poetry issuing from 
that age of the Venerable Bede when England was 
one of the few territories where Western culture 
remained secure and active. This in itself is no small 
boast, for ‘ Beowulf,’ in no matter what guise (and 
that given to it by Professor Strong is not of the 
most attractive), remains a living and readable poem. 
Let us proceed to the poets dealt with by Professor 
Mackail. In the bulk of his book he cultivates that 
unpromising field, the eighteenth century, which has 
been as unwisely adulated as decried. His critical 
attitude is admirably suited to his purpose. ‘‘ Com- 
mentary of whatever kind,’’ he says, ‘‘ is only useful 
in so far as it throws light on the poetry itself and 
allows a more unimpeded access to it.’’ And when 
he deals with Fanshawe, who, as he says, disputed 
with Herrick the honour of being the last of the 
Elizabethans, or with Collins or even with Young or 
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with Pope himself, he lives up to his own standard. 
Here are, in their different ways, fine poets, and the 
fact strikes one afresh when one considers them from 
the boastful point of view, in the light of Professor 
Mackail’s exposition. No one has better dealt than 
he (though others have attempted it) with the text- 
book propagated absurdity of Arnold that Pope is a 
classic of our prose. He does not merely argue that 
Pope is a poet: he makes us feel it. And with the 
much abused, little read Young he is even more 
effective, or perhaps only seems to be so because 
effective exposition was so much needed here. All 
these, under his hand, stand out like figures on the 
great roll, even if in the same volume he has printed 
rather superficial papers on Shakespeare and William 
Morris which have not the same value. 

We come at a jump to Gilbert. And, if all the 
established personages of English literature were 
rolled into one, with their separate individualities 
reckoned as moods, would not the mood that is called 
Gilbert, in its inclusion with the rest, entitle all the 
world to speak of the mad Englishman? What are 
we to think of Gilbert, who has enriched our ways of 
thinking and feeling with the books of comic operas, 
and has contributed almost as many quotations to our 
habitual speech as Shakespeare? We may, in the 
first place, wonder how a man whose intention was 
always the comic contrived to be so invariably respect- 
able, where most of the comic writers of the world 
have failed or rather have not tried. His age, no doubt, 
compelled him, but he had a talent ready to conform. 
Perhaps, by some process of conversion, he ‘‘ took 
out ’’ what was here suppressed in those jokes about 
elderly ladies seeking for a husband, which are to 
modern taste the ugliest part of his work. We may 
remark, in the second place, that more of his operas 
than is always said consist of almost any sort of 
words written to be set to music. There is here a 
great deal of stuff like: 


With heart and with voice 
Let us welcome this mating : 
To the youth of her choice, 
With a heart palpitating, 
Comes the lovely Aline! 


May their love never cloy! 
May their bliss be unbounded ! 
With a halo of joy 
May their lives be surrounded ! 
Heaven bless our Aline! 

But when these things are said, and even when one 
has said much more about the unexpectedness of his 
wit and the neatness of his versification at their best, 
there remains something in Gilbert, perceptible but 
inexplicable. You may dislike him (as I rather do), 
but you cannot dispute that, narrow as were the terms 
in which he expressed it, he had a comprehensive 
grasp on the essentials of life. How else, out of the 
ephemeral trivialities of the esthetic movement of the 
’eighties, could he have made so universal and eternal 
a satire as ‘ Patience ’ which, it seems probable, every 
age will interpret afresh in its own terms? He was 
more hidebound by the prejudices of a small-minded 
time than any other writer who has had so great an 
effect, but, perhaps because he so whole-heartedly 
accepted them, he seems to have turned them to his 
own immortal profit, and when the roll of the glories 
of English literature is made up his name cannot be 
omitted. And we, the English, have produced 
‘ Beowulf’ and Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts’ and 
Gilbert’s ‘ Patience,’ and, from time to time, when 
the fancy takes us, we are entitled to boast about it. 


SOCIAL HISTORY 
Home Life under the Stuarts. By Elizabeth 
Godfrey. Stanley Paul. tas. 6d. net. 


(soa use has been made by Miss Godfrey of some 
of the better known sources of information on the 
domestic life and education of the cultivated classes in 
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the reigns of the first two Stuarts. The authoress 
lacks the charm of style which makes Trevelyan’s 
chapters on the same subject the most fascinating part 
of a fascinating book. She makes amends, however, by 
making very liberal quotations from contemporary 
letters and journals, and these give the work a per- 
manent value. Apart from their intrinsic interest, the 
details of daily life, from samplers to gardens, help 
us to preserve a sense of perspective in history and a 
scholarly and unpretending work like the one before 
us deserves and should receive a welcome. One criti- 
cism, which very naturally suggests itself, is antici- 
pated by the writer—her account is confined to those 
described in the language of the day as ‘‘ persons of 
quality,’’ but, as is explained, numbers of the working 
classes wrote few letters and no journals, and the 
economic historians, we may add, have not helped us 
as much as could be desired. Within its limits, how- 
ever, this book performs a useful service and will, we 
hope, send many readers to the originals themselves. 

Miss Godfrey begins in the nursery with rattles, 
sucking bottles, Turkey rhubarb, rhymes and horn- 
books. At the age of two years, we read, Betty 
Verney had a nurse not only to ‘‘ dres hur ’’ but “ to 
heare hur hur booke, and teche hur hur worke.” In 
Puritan households the rod was in great favour, as 
children were regarded as children of wrath till they 
had the devil well whipped out of them. Not all Puri- 
tans, however, were so strict, or forbade their offspring 
the joys of rhymes and games. Of the former many 
still familiar were already old, such as ‘ Rain, rain, 
go to Spain,’ ‘ Sing a Song of Sixpence,’ and the in- 
teresting : 

February Fill-the-dyke, 
Be it black or be it white ; 
But if it be white 

It’s the better to like. 

Out of the nursery boys, if not given a private tutor, 
were sent to one of the five leading public schools of 
the day—Winchester, Eton, Westminster, St. Paul’s, 
or Merchant Taylors’. Cricket, we learn, was un- 
known except perhaps in its infant form of ‘“‘ stool- 
ball,’’ the three legs of the stool standing for wicket. 
Football, tennis, rounders and ninepins were the games 
most played, but we hear no complaints of excessive 
athleticism. The cost of education in the seventeenth 
century seems to have been considerably higher than 
it is to-day if the change in the value of money be 
taken into account. The two younger sons of the Earl 
of Cork were sent to Eton and their school bill for 
three years amounted to £914 3s. 4d., including ‘“‘diet, 
apparel, tutelage, and keep of their manservant.’’ The 
university usually followed at the age of from fourteen 
to sixteen, but boys were frequently sent as early as 
twelve. 

Mr. Peacham, in the ‘ Compleat Gentleman,’ 
surveys the various studies which may be undertaken, 
beginning with ‘ Stile, and the History of Rhetorick,’ 
which comprised what we call a classical education, 
and he passes on to Poetry and ‘* Cosmographie.” 
Writing in 1622, he says that poetry ‘‘ seemeth fallen 
from the highest stage of honour.’’ He advises the 
reading of the following :—‘‘ Chaucer, Gower, Lyd- 
gate, Harding, Skelton, Surrey, Wyat—our Phenix 
the noble Sir Philip Sidney, Mr. Edward Dyer, Mr. 
Edmund Spencer, Mr. Samuel Daniel, with sundrie 
others whom, not out of envie but to avoid tediousnessé 
I over-passe. Thus much of Poetrie.’’ Shakespeare is 
thus classed with ‘‘ sundrie others ’’ who might be 
‘* over-passed.’’ Music and painting have also their 
place and the “ exercises of the bodie,’’ including rid- 
ing, running, leaping, tilting, throwing, wrestling, 
swimming, shooting, and falconry. The subtleties of 
logic are not recommended—*‘ as it is usually prac- 
tised [it] enables them for little more than to be excel- 
lent wranglers, which art, though it may be tolerable 
in a mercenary lawyer, I can by no means commend to 
a sober and well-governed gentleman.’’ Some Platonic 
and Aristotelian philosophy should also be studied and 
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JOHN LANE'’S LIST 


FOR MARCH 
The Fugger News-Letters 


SECOND SERIES 
Being a further selection from the recently discovered Fugger Papers, specially collected 
and edited for this edition by VICTOR VON KLARWILL, and translated by L. S. R. 


BYRNE. Illustrated from old pictures and prints. 


18s. net. 


A book of unique historical value, throwing an entirely new light on Elizabeth and her times from 
the point of view of the correspondents of the Fuggers of Augsburg, who, as the Rothschilds of the Middle 
Ages, made it their business to acquire accurate first-hand information of European affairs. 


Blue-Stocking Letters 


Selected and edited, with an Introduction by 
R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON 6s. net 

The literature of the eighteenth century abounds in 

references to the once famous Bas Bleus. All the 

great names of the century of men and women alike 

appear in these pages, which throw much new light 
on the figures we know so well. 


Good Company in 
Old Westminster and the 
Temple 


By CONSTANCE HILL 
Illustrated from contemporary drawings, 
prints and portraits. 15s.net 
A fascinating record of Lamb, Southey, the Burneys, 
Leigh Hunt and their circle, based on the early 
recollections of Mrs. Lefroy, the daughter of John 
Rickman, the Speaker’s Secretary, who enjoyed the 
intimate friendship of the group. 


The Greatest Book in 
the World 


and other Papers 


By A. EDWARD NEWTON 
Illustrated. net 
A. Edward Newton is already well known for his 
‘‘Amenities of Book-Collecting.’’ In his new volume, 
‘“*The Greatest Book in the World and other 
Papers ’’ he deals with the interests and joys of 
book-collecting. Certain chapters are devoted to the 


fascinations of colour plate books and of sporting 
books. 


Naphtali 


Being Influences and Adventures while 
Earning a Living by Writing 
By C. LEWIS HIND 
With over 4o Illustrations. 15s. net 


For the meaning of ‘* Naphtali ” in this connection, 

the curious reader is referred to Genesis xlix., 21. 

The sub-title is merely Mr. Lewis Hind’s modest 
way of stating that these are his Reminiscences. 


The Memoirs of Susan 


Sibbald 


Edited, with an Introduction, by her great- 
grandson, FRANCIS PAGET HETT 
Illustrated. 18s. net 


Mrs. Susan Sibbald, the daughter of a naval officer 

and the wife of a colonel, was born in 1783 and died 

in 1866. A wide public will enjoy her vivacious 

reminiscences of a period of which we cannot know 
too much. 


London’s Lost Theatres 


of the Nineteenth Century 
By ERROLL SHERSON 
With a Foreword by Mrs. Kenpac 
Illustrated. 18s. net 


An unusually interesting book on the London 

Theatres of the nineteenth century that have now 

disappeared, their history, actors, plays and 
audiences. 


A Tropical Tramp with 


the Tourists 
By HARRY L. FOSTER 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
Here is Mr. Foster in a new and unexpected role as 
courier to a conducted party of tourists. His prac- 
tised eye and racy pen give many vivid pictures of 
scenes and people not usually noticed by the ordinary 

globe-trotter. 


Last Memories of a 


Tenderfoot 
By R. B. TOWNSHEND 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


This book comprises the late R. B. Townshend’s 
letters and memoirs together with further unpub- 
lished sketches of life in Colorado in 1870 when he 
went there as a young man, and some interesting 
letters written when revisiting his old haunts in 1903 


London’s Latin Quarter 


By KENNETH HARE 
Illustrated in colour and black and white by DOROTHEA ST. JOHN GEORGE. 15s. net 
A vivid account of Bohemian, literary and artistic life in the London of to-day, 


describing the Bullfrogs Club, the Ham-Bone Club, and other 
characteristic Bohemian gatherings. 


Write for List of Spring Publications 
JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LIMITED, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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afterwards ‘‘ arithmetic and geometry in some good 
measure, but especially arithmetic, it being most useful 
for many purposes.”’ 

On holidays freshmen were required to tell a story 
round the fire in hall, and if dull the other undergradu- 
ates would ‘‘ tuck’? them. Miss Godfrey regrets the 
absence of an explanation of this bit of seventeenth- 
century slang. In the eighteenth century it meant (at 
least at one Oxford College) ripping off the skin with 
the thumb-nail from lip to chin. Fees, as Miss God- 
frey notes, seem to have been at discretion. Edmund 
Verney writes : ‘* According to your desire I asked Mr. 
Sessions what it were fit for me to give my Tutors. 
He told me Mr. Jones gives them £1 5s. the quarter, 
and that he should advise me to give him the lyke.”’ 

The education of girls was not neglected in the 
seventeeth century, if we may regard Mrs. Hutchin- 
son as a good example. ‘‘ When I was about seven 
years of age,’’ she writes, ‘‘ I remember I had at one 
time eight tutors in several qualities, languages, music, 
dancing, writing, and needlework.’’ Dancing was 
treated very seriously. Girls were taught to hold them- 
selves erect, curtsy low, and bear themselves with 
dignity and grace as they danced the minuet, pavane 
or coranto. At a very early age, however, the ques- 
tion of marriage began to be important. Kenelm 
Digby and Venetia Stanley, indeed, began their court- 
ship in the nursery, and Lady Mary Villiers was not 
only wife but widow at the age of eight. Marriage 
at thirteen was common and after a year or two of 
education a girl would live with her husband. Com- 
monly these marriages were arranged by parents and 
they seem to have turned out at least as well on the 
average as marriages for love. The large family of the 
Earl of Cork affords many instances of early “‘ ar- 
ranged ’’ marriages. One daughter was married at 
the age of thirteen, a second was left a widow at four- 
teen. Under the influence of his wife Charles I seems 
sometimes to have acted as matchmaker. Sir Thomas 
Stafford, the queen’s gentleman-usher, wished to marry 
his step-daughter to one of Lord Cork’s sons who was 
aged fifteen. The King virtually ordered Lord Cork 
to give way and the marriage duly took place, the 
latter recording in his diary that Charles himself gave 
the bride away and conducted her to the bedchamber, 
‘* where the queen with her own hands did help to 
undresse her. And his Majesty and the Queen both 
stayed in the bedchamber till they saw my son and his 
wife in bed together, and they both kissed the bride and 
blessed them as I did.”’ 

Miss Godfrey concludes her volume of gossip, as she 
modestly calls it, with a pleasant chapter on gardens, 
and the names of their flowers and fruits in the seven- 
teenth century—one variety of ‘“‘ stocke-gilloflower ”’ 
was known as the ‘‘ melancholicke gentleman,’’ 
clematis is ‘‘ virgin 0’ bower ’; then there are ‘‘ Muske 
rose’’ and ‘‘ Single eglantine,’’ ‘‘ raspes, currans, 
and apricockes ’’ and strawberries, eaten ‘‘ as a reare 
service whereunto claret wine, cream or milke is added 
with sugar as everyone liketh. They are good for per- 
turbation of the spirits.’’ We are tempted to linger in 
these paradises and plesaunces, but we trust we have 
sufficiently illustrated the kind of fare readers of this 
book will find. 


ALBANY 


Paradise in Piccadilly. By Harry Furniss. The 
Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. net. 


HIS is so agreeable a book that only with reluct- 

ance do we bring ourselves to describe it as a 
piece of book-making. Yet that is what it is, and 
evidence of the casual way in which the late Mr. Fur- 
niss went about making the volume is supplied not 
only by repetitions and some irrelevancies but by the 
contrast between the two chapters in which he had 
assistance and the rest. It is not because we natur- 


ally feel a special interest in the pages which recorq 
the SarurpDAay ReviEw’s sojourn of thirty-eight years 
in Albany that we prefer that portion of the book to the 
pleasant enough but rather vague and indiscriminating 
chapters in which Byron, ‘‘ Monk ’”’ Lewis, Macaulay 
and other famous résidents are presented. What js 
most needed in books which parade celebrities for oyr 
entertainment is a nice feeling for the distinguishing 
qualities of each, the feeling for character which made, 
for instance, Mr. G. S. Street’s singularly unpreten. 
tious book on the ‘ Ghosts of Piccadilly ’ so remark. 
able a success. Now, when Mr. Hannay guides the 
pen of Mr. Harry Furniss, or takes it from him, the 
people come alive: Beresford Hope, our founder, Har. 
wood (of whom there is an admirable portrait), 
Venables, and the rest of the SarURDAY REVIEWERs of 
the ’fifties, ’sixties and ’seventies, however rapid the 
sketch, are there with some at least of their idiosyn- 
crasies. The reader really gets an insight into the 
mind of Venables when he is given Sir William Har. 
court’s indelicate metaphor descriptive of that great 
leader-writer’s style. But when Mr. Furniss is dealing 
with Byron or Bulwer Lytton, there is no pungency 
in the portraiture, though in fairness we must add that 
he was happily inspired in quoting Carlyle or Macaulay, 


The chambers, G.1, from which we unhappily with- 
drew in 1893, have kept ever since an associa- 
tion with literature; for no sooner did we vacate them 
than Mr. John Lane took them, and, turning a dining- 
room window into an entrance, evaded the restriction 
on business in Albany and achieved an address in 
Vigo Street. The Bodley Head has made literary his- 
tory there: it might have been better chronicled than 
by giving long lists of the guests it entertained. But 
everything must be forgiven Mr. Furniss, because he 
loved Albany, and writes of it, however carelessly, as 
a lover. Not everyone can share that devotion to the 
unique place of residence which, more than a century 
ago, Copland made out of the mansion of the Duke 


SHIRTS, PYJAMAS 
& SOFT COLLARS 


can be depended upon to wear well, wash well, and always 
look smart and new. “‘ LUVISCA” is the most popular of 
all artificial Silk Fabrics. 


If any in obtaining 
write COURTAULDS LTD. 
(Dept. 
bury, 


send you name of nearest re- 
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of York and Albany, and which, alone of all sets of 
chambers in London, is secured against damaging 
change, by its peculiar constitution and government by 
trustees. To some people it seems rather unnaturally 
withdrawn from the life of London moving past it in 
Piccadilly, without being sufficiently secluded for 
London to be forgotten. But there are many who love 
it so much that they will resent the admission. by Mr. 
Furniss that the ‘‘ Rope Walk ”’ is ugly. In itself, 
perhaps ; in relation to the whole, no. And the steady 
demand for chambers, through all variations of taste, 
js proof that the attraction of Albany is permanent. 
Minor amenities once offered have had to be scrapped. 
The early attempts to carry on a restaurant in the lower 
rooms were ruinous. But the chambers which de- 
lighted men so different as Byron and Macaulay long 
, Beerbohm Tree and Sir Squire Bancroft in our 
day, keep their fascination, though no one can now 
secure for ninety guineas a year what Macaulay 
proudly described as an address of which a Duke’s 
younger son would not be ashamed. Macaulay, apart 
from the tablet known to every visitor, has his 
memorial in Albany, in the iron gates erected at his 
instance against burglars, of whom he had been 
warned in a hoaxing letter written by his niece. 


On the Panel; General Practice as a Career. Bya 
Panel Doctor. With a Preface by Dr. C. M. 
Wilson. Faber and Gwyer. 6s. net. 


HIS unassuming yet admirable little work is 

written with the double object of appealing to the 
medical profession and to the general public. It con- 
sists of sixteen chapters in which the majority of the 
salient problems which confront the general practi- 
tioner are discussed with a fairness, a lucidity and a 
balance which make the book a pleasure to read. The 
book is written in a literary style which, from the 
foreword by Dr. Wilson, we strongly suspect to have 
been shaped by a previous classical training at one of 
the older Universities and which is not usually found 
flowing from the pens of medical writers. 

It is clear that the author—who remains anony- 
mous throughout—has particularly studied the mind 
of the working-class patient, and that he has acquired 
a shrewd and sympathetic insight into his feelings to- 
wards illness, towards doctors and towards treatment, 
both medical and surgical. The chapters on ‘ The 
Treatment of Old Age,’ on ‘ Babies,’ on ‘ The Work- 
ing-class Mother,’ and on ‘ Giving Certificates ' 
should, in this sense, prove both illuminating and in- 
spiring to all medical students and to the bulk of quali- 
fied men who read them. It is also clear that the 
writer has conducted his panel practice with an eye 
upon the possibilities of improving and perfecting the 
administration of public health. His book is extremely 
rich in suggestions—advanced, all of them, with com- 
mendable moderation of statement—for the extension 
and betterment of the existing regime of Health Insur- 
ance. This, he feels, should be expanded so as to in- 
clude in its orbit the wives, and—most important of 
all—the children of insured patients. An interesting 
chapter at the end of the book is devoted to Preventive 
Medicine—a subject which is largely omitted from 
consideration in the curricula of teaching schools, and 
which seems to be entirely devoid of interest to Medical 
Boards of Examiners. 

To the lay public interested in the problems of public 
health, this unpretentious little book can be confidently 
recommended. To the student finishing the last lap of 
his medical education it may prove a helpful guide to 
an uncertain future. And to all readers of whatever 
age or calling, it will embody the highest traditions of 
quiet disinterestedness and unselfishness of purpose 
which characterize the best elements of our professional 
and public life. 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


THE MEDIEVAL VILLAGE 


By G. G. COULTON, M.A., Hon. D.Litt. With 18 
illustrations, Demy 8vo. 25s net. Cambridge Studies 
in Medieval Life and Thought. 
“A remarkable book, which no one but Dr Coulton 
could have written. No living English historian has 
pm ten like his knowledge in his own particular 
sphere or can give it a more delightful presentment.” 
The Times Literary Supplement. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF 

PICCADILLY, LEICESTER 

SQUARE, SOHO, & THEIR 
NEIGHBOURHOOD 


By C. L. KINGSFORD, F.B.A. With 16 illustrations 
and a large plan. Crown 8vo. 12s 6d net. 

“*A model piece of topographical research. The book, 
which is most elaborately documented and indexed, is 
at once the work of a scholar and a man of imagina- 
tion, and will fascipate all ardent West-enders who 
want to know something of their habitat. The maps 
illustrations are particularly good."—The Sunday 
imes, 


AN ESSAY ON THE 
ORIGINS OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


By D. PASQUET, Docteur és Lettres. Translated by 
R. G. D. LAFFAN, M.A. With a Preface and Addi- 
tional Notes by GAILLARD LAPSLEY, M.A., 
Ph.D.(Harv.). Crown 8vo. 7s net. 

“A book for scholars and for ordinary folk who feel 
the charm of studying historical origins.’"—Education. 


FACTORS IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Hon. Litt.D., F.B.A. 
Lectures delivered on the Sir George Watson Founda- 
tion for American History, Literature, and Institutions, 
1924. Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. 

“The most valuable, and the most discussable contri- 
bution to Anglo-American history .... Full of fresh 
interpretation and criticism.""—The New Statesman. 
“A very stimulating book.’—-The Times Literary 
Supplement. 


THE UNITED STATES AS 
A NEIGHBOUR 


From a Canadian point of view. 


By Sir ROBERT FALCONER, K.C.M.G. Lectures 
delivered on the Sir George Watson Foundation for 
American History, Literature, and Institutions, 1925. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d net. 

“ Sir Robert sets his scene with a rare ability. After 
showing us the common elements in the populations of 
both countries, and dealing with their respective 
geographical “‘ lay-out,” he shows how progressively 
friendly has been the intercourse on both sides of the 
boundary.”—J. St. Loe Strachey in The Spectator. 


BEDOUIN JUSTICE 


Laws and Customs among 
the Egyptian Bedouin 


By AUSTIN KENNETT. With 10 illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 

“ This is one of the best books on Bedouin life that 
have appeared. It sums up the experience of seven 
years spent in the various deserts of Egypt and 
Sinai by an administrative officer endowed with un- 
usual insight and sympathy... His chapters on 
evidence, blood-money, land disputes, inheritance, trial 
by ordeal, wounds and damages, and laws relating to 
women, are packed full of legal detail, but so illu- 
minated by human incident, graphically told, that 
they are a joy to read.""—Lusac’s Oriental List. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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NEW FICTION 


By L. P. HArtTLey 


The Housemaid. By Naomi Royde-Smith. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 


Gifts of Sheba. By W.L. George. Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Triumph of a Fool. By John Ressich. 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘ HE HOUSEMAID ’ is a novel in the Victorian 

tradition. Like ‘ Vanity Fair’ and ‘ Anna 
Karénina’ it has two plots, two separate stories 
almost running side by side. Their ultimate confluence 
is mainly accidental; indeed the device by which Miss 
Royde-Smith is to make her parallels meet throughout 
the story gives rise to much pleasant speculation. Arti- 
ficial aids to interest are by no means to be despised : 
the honest reader who does not skip can, with the 
shifting of the scene, enjoy the deferred delights of the 
serial story. The suspense, the sense of momentous- 
ness which comes with such sentences as ‘‘ The water 
was already up to Miriam’s chin. And now let us 
return to Annabella,’’ cannot be generated any other 
way; by no other method can the illusion of the lapse 
of time be so successfully created. While, with a sigh, 
we return to Annabella’s more humdrum history we 
have leisure to reflect upon the extremity of Miriam’s 
plight : she comes into focus, her melancholy circum- 
stances dislimn themselves and ripen in the mind; so 
that when in good time we return to her she is twice 
the woman she was. 

Miss Royde-Smith, however, employs a modified 
antiphony. First comes the story of Annie, Ann, and 
Walmisly, three names denoting three stages of one 
housemaid’s promotion. Pendent to this is the romance 
between Ann’s husband and his friend’s ward. It is 
natural that the novel at this stage should lead a double 
life and maintain, as it were, two establishments. Then 
comes the great divorce; the Sherlocks, with their 
lands and titles, their passionate interest in Mexican 
archeology, their irritable or tepid interest in each 
other, their complicated love affairs, have little enough 
in common with the staid single-minded family in High- 
bury New Park. Finally, in one delirious day, the 
three skeins get gloriously mixed up, and when they 
come apart they are much the worse for wear. 

So much for Miss Royde-Smith’s very interesting ex- 
periment in method. Rigidity, which is its defect, is 
also its merit. The three themes are not subtly inter- 
twined ; they are developed separately and then thrown 
at each other, the transition being harsh and abrupt. 
They do not embrace, they collide; but out of the col- 
lision come all the vivid contrasts of a delayed juxta- 
position, a sense of doom and confusion suggesting a 
minor Judgment Day. The catastrophe of the burn- 
ing theatre strengthens the idea of finality without 
which we could scarcely believe in Michel Sherlock’s 
change of heart. The dominating personality of the 
book, he shows an unlovely obstinacy of character and 
a self-absorption which almost put him beyond sym- 
pathy. Indeed, compared with the leisurely develop- 
ment of the housemaid’s history the treatment of the 
Sherlocks with all their apparatus of relations seems 
unduly telescoped and condensed. They are slightly 
petrified, frozen into attitudes like the Mexican statues 
to which Michel subordinated everything, especially 
his wife. At times he appears de-personated, as 
though he were a part of his own selfishness instead of 
his selfishness being part of him. But the characters, 
even if they move stiffly, do respond to circumstances ; 
we see the charming Griselda coarsening and harden- 
ing under the knowledge which Michel’s monstrous 
neglect of his wife forced upon her. But on the whole 
it is true to say that when Miss Royde-Smith’s humour 
and irony have to be laid aside her sense of direction 
grows inexact; she is a little at sea in her own serious- 
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A List for 1926 from 
HEFFERS of CAMBRIDGE 


THE HISTORY OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE FROM PLATO TO THE 


PRESENT 


By R. H. MURRAY, Litt.D., author of ‘‘ Eras. 
mus and Luther; their attitude to Toleration,”’ ete, 


Demy 8vo, cloth. 12/6 net. Postage gd, 


The main conceptions of the political philosophies of the past are 
analysed and such modern developments as Syndicalism and 
Bolshevism are examined. A_ chapter is added on American 
political theories. 

“Dr. Murray’s book is worthy of his subject.”—Glasgow Herald, 


CAMBRIDGE LEGAL ESSAYS 
(Feb. 27) 

Demy 8vo, cloth. 12/6 net. Postage od. 
A volume of essays presented to Dr. Henry Bond, Master of 
Trinity Hall; Dr. William Warwick Buckland, Regius Professor 
of Civil Law, and Dr. —— Kenny, Emeritus Downing 
Professor of the Laws of England, by a group of past and present 


colleagues and pupils at Cambridge. With three portraits and 
biographical notices. 


The TOWN of CAMBRIDGE. A History 


By ARTHUR GRAY, M.A., Master of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Coloured frontispiece, and other 
illustrations. 


Royal 8vo, cloth. 10/6 net. Postage od. 


Here the author has compressed within reasonable limits a hi 
extending over 1,000 years, and has prefaced it with a sketch of 
the conditions which gave birth to an English town at a period 
which is beyond the range of history. The book is very amply 
illustrated with pictures and plans which graphically reconstitute 
the material features and social conditions of the town in its 
long history. 
““A book which all who know Cambridge and care for it, will 
rejoice to read.”"—T. R. Glover in The Daily News. 
pt. fascinating scholarly book."—A, E. Shipley in The Cambridge 
eview. 


DANCE DRAMA. Experiments in the 
Art of the Theatre 


By TERENCE GRAY. Illustrations in colour 
and line. 


Demy 8vo, sewed 5/- net. Cloth 7/6 net. 
Postage 4d. 


In an amusing and stimulating essay the author deplores the 
present state of the theatre and urges as the only possible means 
of salvation from ruin the reintroduction into modern drama of 
dancing and miming. To illustrate this theme he has written 
several plays which depend for their effect on dancing and miming 
as opposed to words and intonation. Clever pictures illustrate 
this novel idea. 


STAGE.-LIGHTING FOR “LITTLE” 
THEATRES 
By C. HAROLD RIDGE, A.R.S.M., D.I.C., etc. 


With a Foreword by BASIL DEAN and an Intro- 
duction by TERENCE GRAY. 


Demy 8vo, cloth. 5/- net. Postage 4d. 


Written in non-technical language, the author describes the 
difficulties of stage lighting (and how to overcome them with the 
minimum of expense and trouble) and the advantases and effects 
of a lighting system (and how to attain them with little effort). 
With many illustrations and diagrams. 

“Very welcome, especially as it is the first of its kind.”— 
Electricity. 

“ Of value to every active member of a dramatic society.”— 
Dundee Evening Telegraph. 


SWEET PEAS. 
Their History Development, and Culture 


By CHARLES W. J. UNWIN. With a coloured 
frontispiece and numerous other illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 5/-net. Postage 4d. 
This book is by an acknowledged expert on the subject. He gives 
a detailed history of the Sweet Pea, describes its wonderful 
development. 

“The most up-to-date book.”—The Garden. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, 
CAMBRIDGE. And of all booksellers. 
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PEKING TO LHASA 
The Narrative of Journeys in the Chinese Empire 
made by the late Brig.-Gen. GEORGE PEREIRA, 
Compiled by Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, 
from Notes and Diaries supplied by Major-Gen. Sir 
Cecil Pereira. With a Photogravure Portrait, 


Illustrations and Maps. 18/- net 
IN THE HEART OF ASIA 
By Lieut.-Col. P. T. ETHERTON 16/- net 


Saturday Review: ‘‘ Colonel Etherton’s book throws a 
light on many dark problems. . Distinctly a book to read, 
inasmuch as it gives the thoughtful much to ponder over 
with regard to the eternal problem of Afghanistan.” 


PEOPLE OF THE STEPPES 
By RALPH FOX. Illustrated. 8/6 net 


Morning Post: “A vivid pen dipped in a_ sensitive 
appreciation of natural beauty and a keen interest in the 
manner of men’s thoughts.” 


Edited by the EARL OF KERRY. _ With 

Frontispiece and other illustrations 21/- net 
Times: ‘‘ The Comte de Flahault is responsible for the 
most important and interesting of the papers relating to 
Napoleon now at Bowood. His early letters and notes are 
invaluable . . . . No such volume of Napoleana has been pub- 
lished for many years.” 


LONDON PLEASURE HAUNTS 


during Four Centuries 
By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR 21/- net 


Morning Post: “ All the Londoners are familiar to Mr. 
Beresford Chancellor. He is the eternal Londoner. All that 
is really worth knowing on so vast and intricate a subject 
is made known to his readers.” 


FOUR TALES BY ZELIDE 


Translated by S. M. S. With an introduction 

by GEOFFREY SCOTT. Illustrated. 12/- net 

Observer: ‘‘ These admirable translations are extremely 

readable; and the moral reflections have @ humour and a 

sanity which we should expect from Zélide. All lovers of 

period literature will be grateful to this volume, a worthy 
companion to Mr. Scott's Portrait of Zélide.” 


THE PORTRAIT OF ZELIDE 
By GEOFFREY SCOTT. 3rd Printing. 12/- net 


Times Literary Supplement: “ An analytical biography, as 
acute, brilliant, and witty as any that has appeared in 
recent years.” 


BEOWULF 


Translated into modern English rhyming verse, 
with introduction and notes, by SIR A. T. 
STRONG, M.A., D.Litt., Jury Professor of 
English in the University of Adelaide. With a 
Foreword by R. W. CHAMBERS, M.A., 


D.Litt., Quain Professor of English in Uni- 
versity College, London. 12/- net 
FICTION. 
THREE KINGDOMS 
By STORM JAMESON 7/6 net 


Every modern woman and every man who has married one 
will want to read this story. 


THE HOUSEMAID 
By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH, author of The 
Tortoiseshell Cat 7/6 net 


A novel that has a real Dickens humour and love of humble 
folk, and is also a tale of fashionable misadventure. 


IN A GERMAN PENSION 
By KATHERINE MANSFIELD 6/- net 


A new edition of this first book by Katherine Mansfield 
which has for long been out of print and unobtainable. 


A TRADER’S TALE 
By S. W. POWELL 7/6 net 


An exciting story of a waster’s life in the South Seas by 
an author who has had long and adventurous experience in 
the Islands. 


NOT SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE 
VICTOR RICKARD, author Ae 


THE VAIN SERENADE 
By JACK KAHANE, author of The Gay 
Intrigue 7/6 net 


ORANGE STREET LONDON W.C.2 


— J MDent — 


Ready Wednesday Next 
LAST ESSAYS 
by Joseph Conrad 


Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
This last full-length book by Joseph Con- 
rad contains all Conrad’s important mis- 
cellaneous writings remaining unpublished 
or uncollected at the time of his death. 
There are twenty essays in all, including 
six which may be said to form the nucleus 
of a pendant volume to The Mirror of the 
Sea. Of literary interest are papers on 
Stephen Crane, Galsworthy and W. H. 


Hudson, and on his own shorter tales. 
Last Essays is just as remarkable a book 
as Notes on Life and Letters. 

{ Prospectus post free 


By S. translated 
by Natatiz A. Duppincton, A dramatic 
mystical story of the flesh and the spirit, 
of paganism and Christianity 

4 Prospectus post free 


70 Years a Showman 
By ‘Lord’ George Sanger, 


Introduction by Kenneth Grahame 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net 
This work is a literary discovery. Sir 
A. T. Quitier-Coucn says: Ever since 
a friend recommended it this book has 
been a delight to me... . It is a real 
document of the Victorian Age’s under- 
side,”’ 4 Prospectus post free 


The Life of 
William Godwin 


Royal 8vo. 16s. net 
By Forp K. Brown. With six photo- 
gravure portraits. A biography shedding 
rew light on the author of Political Justice, 
a great figure even apart from his intimacy 
with the Shelleys, Wordsworth, and others. 
| ‘*A remarkably interesting and well- 


documented biography. . . An entertaining 
book.’’—Daily News. 4 Prospectus post free 


The Modern Ibsen 


Medium 8vo. 15s. net 
By Hermann J. Weicanp. A very original 
interpretation of Ibsen’s twelve dramas of 
contemporary life. % Prospectus post free 


Casements 


Cr. 8vo. Qtr. Canvas, Batik sides. 5s. net 
A translation, by C. Savace, of 50 
poems by 50 French poets, mainly modern, 
into English lyrical verse. % Prospectus 


post free King 
Arthur’s Country 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net 
By F. J. Snett. This work traces the | 


legend in all the known Arthurian places, 
the South-West of England, Wales, Brit- 
tany, etc. 4 Prospectus post free 


Spring List Post Free 
10-13 Bedford St., London, W.C.2 
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ness. Her humour is a delightful thing : 


Miss Murdoch, the organist, was . . . even more powerful 
at the piano than she was when distributing her energies 
among the machinery of an American organ. A vehement 
gallop from one end to the other of the keyboard seemed in- 
tended to reduce the instrument to submission. Having 
executed this preliminary manceuvre Miss Murdoch put both 
hands on her knees for one stiff and threatening moment, 
and then, setting her teeth as if daring the piano to thwart 
her, dashed off the opening bars of the accompaniment of 
what promised to be a fierce and war-like song. 

In a day of specialized and idiosyncratic novels ‘ The 
Housemaid ’ shows what admirable results may be 
obtained from work that thrives on breadth and bal- 
ance instead of on exclusion and intensity. 

* Gifts of Sheba ’ is, unfortunately, the last work of 
its very talented author. It is an exceedingly clever 
book, but it lacks mystery and in place of the imagina- 
tion that illuminates there is a chilly scientific percep- 
tiveness that gives a high degree of visibility but 
little more. What Mr. George did see he saw with dis- 
tressing distinctness: the immoderate selfishness of 
husbands, the rebelliousness or (equally despicable) the 
ignoble compliance of wives, in fact the failure of the 
married state to justify itself as a ‘‘ function’’ of 
modern civilized society. The heroine’s third husband 
(incidentally the murderer of her second) makes much 
of a theory of functions which he illustrates at the ex- 
pense of a small menagerie of mice. Their numbers 
he keeps down by inciting them to kill each other or 
by giving them to his cat; he himself plays the part of 
God in his microcosm. Very boring he becomes, at 
times, in the interminable analogies he draws between 
the behaviour of his pets and the conduct of the human 
race. They have been drawn before and drawn better. 
The trouble is that most of the time Mr, George is kick- 
ing against an open door: we are prepared to concede 
the prevalent animalism of his characters without all 
this multiplying of instances. Not that Isabel, 
or even Hugh and Peter and Hallam, are mon- 
sters of inhumanity, but they are decidedly sub- 
nice: in any crisis they may be relied on to come 
through with discredit. Their natures are dingy and 
shop-soiled. Mr. George had a name for understand- 
ing women, but he is so knowing that one distrusts his 
knowledge. He imparts it with an air of furtive 
omniscience, like a man sidling up to give one a tip 
about a horse : . 

She was a pure girl in the sense that she did not mind being 
kissed, but was preserving her sexual capital. No man could 
have bought her for five pounds, but a determined man might 
have secured her for a seat in a cinema. 

Isabel suffered much from her first husband, 
who did not want her to follow her own career, 
and from her second who resented her helping him 
with his, and she did the right thing by them; but her 
self-sacrifice is nothing of kin to her, and she wears 
the cloak of virtue awkwardly and ungraciously. 
Throughout the book, with all its wit, its incisive- 
ness, its deftness and its serious concern for the pro- 
blem of human relationships, there sounds a note of 
discontent, not exactly divine, but too insistent and 
penetrating to be muffled by Hallam’s ingenious 
sophistries. The book’s vitality springs from this inar- 
ticulate querulousness, and not from Mr. George’s 
efforts to explain it away. 

The hero of ‘ The Triumph of a Fool ’ is also thrice 
married and also fares ill in his first two ventures. The 
heir to great wealth, he was all his youth tied to his 
adoptive mother, who had no ambition but to buy her- 
self into fashionable society, She is a stock figure, the 
caricature of a social climber ; but the boy’s mild nature 
is delineated with considerable insight. Even at his 
most good-goody, when begging hard-faced business- 
men not to make undue profit out of the war, he is not 
annoying or unconvincing. And Mr. Ressich is right 
to confirm him in his helplessness and not to let him 
discover an unexpected heroic strain. Mr. Ressich is 


a keen observer, with a gift for invective: salvoes of 
moral denunciation cheer the story on its way. 


iL 


ANNOUNCE 
for publication on Thursday 


A Romance of Reincarnation by L. 


ADAMS BECK 


Author of THE TREASURE OF HO 
FAME UNDER TWO NAMES 
A Literary Sensation 


The announcement that E. Barrincton, the celebrated 
writer of Romances of great historical figures, 
is none other than L, Apams Beck, the dis- 
tinguished author of many fine Oriental 
Novels, caused a literary sensation in 
America. The fact that she 
has risen to eminence under 
two names is unique 
in the history of 
modern literature 


THE WAY OF STARS 


Is a wonderful Romance of the East. It possesses a 

strange beauty and reveals the charm of both worlds, 

the spiritual and the material. It is an exceptional 
novel 


. ADAMS BECK 9 

E. BARRINGTON 

RECENT 7/6 FICTION 
A Remarkable New Novel by Mrs. 


HENRY DUDENEY 
QUINCE ALLEY 


Second Impression 


‘* A quickening, life-like book. Mrs. Dudeney’s rare 
talent for probing and portraying the more secret places 
of ordinary people has rarely found happier expression 

than in Quince ALLEy.’’—Observer. 


LYNN BROCK 
COLONEL GORE’S SECOND CASE 


An ingenious New Detective Novel by the Author of 
THE DEDUCTIONS OF COLONEL GORE 


JOHN PARIS 


Author of “ KIMONO AND SAYONARA” 
BANZAI! 


** A remarkable human document of absorbing inter- 
est. ‘ The Confessions of a Young Man’ have never 
before been written in English from a Japanese point 
of view; and both the contrasts to and resemblances 
with occidental life are equally surprising. Mr. Paris 
has become the latter-day Lafcadio Hearn.’’—Sketch 


CHARLES FORREST 
ALL FOOLS TOGETHER 


‘‘ This remarkable fresh and vigorous story. The 
author has a strong sense of character.’’—Daily 
Telegraph. 


R. GORE-BROWNE 
THE CRATER 


“A book of a very unusual kind. It tells a very 
modern and a very powerful story, and it tells it well 
and convincingly.”—Sunday Times. 


Spring List 


Post Free from Publicity Dept. S.R., 
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HARRAP SPRING BOOKS 


New Fiction 


A novel founded on the life of 
Lord Byron, 7s. 6d. net 


By the author of THE DIVINE 
LADY, the romance of Lord 
Nelson and Lady Hamilton (5th 
edition). 


GLORIOUS APOLLO 


By E. BARRINGTON 
Second edition before publication 
ruthless and brilliant novel.’’-—Sunday Express. 
“Mrs. Barrington is neither prejudiced nor puritanical, 
nor a searcher after meanness.’’—Observer. 
‘* A story of absorbing interest.’’—-Irish Statesman. 


SNAGGLETOOTH 


By SELWYN JEPSON 
Author of Rogues and Diamonds, etc. 
Druidical blood-sacrifices in Anglesea to-day—and an 
unusually romantic love-theme that twines through this new 
tale by a well-known writer. 7s. 6d. net 


THE HOUSE WITHOUT 
A KEY 


By EARL DERR BIGGERS 
Author of The Seven Keys to Baldpate, etc. 
A thrilling mystery story of the Pacific. 7s. 6d. net 


ESAU 


By VICTOR MACCLURE 
Author of Ultimatum, etc. 

“A capital yarn. Esau is a gigantic fellow with the 
strength of a gorilla, the benevolence of a Shaftesbury, 
and the penetration of a Sherlock Holmes. He spends 
his time in getting deserving and usually very charming 
people out of fixes. He makes a speciality of young lovers, 
and when you discover who he is and what was his own 
story you will understand why he was both willing and 
able to help them.’’—Referee. 7s. 6d. net 


DANGEROUS MEN 


By PAULL STEWARD 
An entirely new and highly original ‘‘ crook ”’ story 
issued at a popular price. 3s. 6d. net 


ew Shilling Essays Series 


Each volume contains a representa- 
tive selection from one of the lead- 
ing writers of recent years, includ- 
ing work not previously published 
in book form. Pocket-size, 64 pp., 
finely printed and_ attractively 
bound, Is, net each, 


ESSAYS OF TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY 


Now Read Ready Shortly 
PHILIP GUEDALLA ARNOLD BENNETT 
BARRY PAIN DAVID GRAYSON 
JAMES AGATE HILAIRE BELLOC 
B. MACDONALD A. G. GARDINER 

HASTINGS ALLAN MONKHOUSE 
oot in March A. C. BENSON 
ALICE MEYNELL Cc. E. MONTAGUE 
ANDREW LANG AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 


Messrs. Harrap also announce for publication in March 
THE ART OF BOXING, by GEORGES CARPENTIER, 
5s. net, and ATHLETICS (‘* Masters of Sports ”’ Series), 
by HAROLD M. ABRAHAMS, 2s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD. 
39-41 PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


THE WORSHIP OF 
NATURE 


By SIR JAMES GEORGE FRAZER, O.M., F.R.S., 
F.B.A., author of ‘‘ The Golden Bough,” etc. 2 
vols, 8vo, 


Vo... I. THe Worsnip of tHe Sky, THE EaRTH, AND 
THE SuN. 25s. net. 


WHY CHINA SEES RED 


By PUTNAM WEALE, With Illustrations and 
Maps. 8vo. 12s. net 


The Nation and the Atheneum.—‘ This books stands 
high above the welter of propagandist and partisan litera- 
ture on the Chinese question. . All who wish to know the 
true history of Modern China and the Far Eastern 
struggle for the Balance of Power should read Mr. 
Weale’s book."’ 


HIGHWAYSAND BYWAYS 
IN LEICESTERSHIRE 


By J. B. FIRTH. With IMustrations by F. L. 
GRIGGS, A.R.A. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Pocket Edition. Cloth, 6s. met. Leather, 7s. 6d. 
net each [Highways and Byways Series 


The Illustrated London News.—'‘ Like its predecessors, 
the new ‘ Highways and Byways ’ volume is equally attrac- 
tive on the pictorial as on the literary side, containing 
abundance of beautiful pencil drawings.’’ 


THE SAVOY OPERAS 


Being the Complete Text of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas as originally produced in the years 1875-1896. 
By Sir W. S. GILBERT. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Also a Thin Paper Edition. Cloth, 8s. 6d, net. 
Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


Pocket Edition. New Volumes. 


THE NOVELS OF 
HUGH WALPOLE 


Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net 
each, 


THE DUCHESS OF WREXE. THE DARK 
FOREST. THE CAPTIVES. THE YOUNG 
ENCHANTED. 


New Edition of Vol. III, completing the work. 
PALGRAVE’S DICTIONARY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY 


New Edition. Edited by HENRY HIGGS, C.B. 
3 vols. Medium 8vo. Vol. I. A to E. 36s. net. 
Vol. Il. F to M. 36s, net. Vol. III. N to Z. 
36s. net. 


The Spectator.—* Those who want to turn hurriedly 
to a particular point on finance and economics treated 
with brevity should not fail to add to their library the 
new edition of Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political 
Economy.”’ 


EVOLUTION 


By J. GRAHAM KERR, F.R.S., Regius Professor 
of Zoology in the University of Glasgow. With 2 
Plates in Colour and 53 Illustrations in the text. 
8vo. 12s. net. 


The Daily Chronicle.—‘* A book that will enable be- 
ginners to grasp the main principles of the evolutionary 
science of to-day.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd, LONDON, W.C.2 
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SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


-+- A Selection -- 
SCIENTIFIC HUMANISM 


By LOTHROP STODDARD. 1os. 6d. net 


How may human progress be furthered? An appeal for a 
tolerant attitude of mind whereby co-operation between intelligent 
understanding and emotional comprehension may become possible 


OUR TIMES THE UNITED STATES 
1900-1925 

By MARK SULLIVAN 

VOL. I. ‘** THe Turn or THE CENTURY ” 21s. net 
A political and social history of the period treated with thorough- 
ness and a discriminating sense of values, profusely illustrated 
with contemporary prints and cartoons. 


THE PARIS THAT IS PARIS 
By WATSON WHITE. With many Illustrations. 
12s. 6d. net 


What the Guide Books do not tell; the vast body of history, 
legend and tradition associated with the oldest and most truly 
Parisian quarters of the city 


THE LINKS 

By ROBERT HUNTER. With 48 full-page illustra- 
tions, including photographs of noted holes on English, 
Scottish and American courses, and 1o plates of plans 
and maps. 16s. net 


A delightful book of golf wisdom with its practical application 
to the planning and laying out of links 


DOLLARS ONLY 
By EDWARD W. BOK. 7s. 6d. net 


The relative value of material success and service—by a man 
who has achieved the one and practised the other. Mr. Bok 
here denounces the pursuit of dollars only, with emphasis on 
the only 


FOUR YEARS BENEATH THE 
CRESCENT 


By GENERAL RAFAEL DE NOGALES, Soldier of 
Fortune, Inspector-General of Turkish Forces in the 
Great War. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


A highly colourful and romantic record of four terrific years in 
which the author served in the Turkish Army against the British 
and Russians 


THE SUBCONSCIOUS SELF 

By LOUIS WALDSTEIN, M.D. New Edition. With 
a biographical sketch and an introduction by OTTO 
VERAGUTH, of the University of Zurich. 7s. 6d. net 


This work of the pioneer psychiatrist is of great significance in 
relation to the latest developments along this line of thought 


THE SPIRIT OF MUSIC 
By EDWARD DICKINSON. 7s. 6d. net 


An inspirational book on the true appreciation of music and 
how lovers of music may attain a more complete possession of 
its realities 


HISTORY OF HUMAN SOCIETY 
By FRANK W. BLACKMAR. 12s. 6d. net 


The story of man in his relations to his fellow beings from 
barbarism, through clan life, group organization to modern 
civilization 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
LONDON, W.1. 


7 BEAK STREET 3 8 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Wellington. By the Hon. John Fortescue. Williams and Nor. 


gate. 10s. 6d. net. 


THIS is an admirable essay in military biography. It is odd 
that we have no first-class life of the Iron Duke, and all readers 
of this little sketch, instinct with insight and founded upon wide 
knowledge, will regret that Mr. Fortescue should not have 
undertaken the task of drawing an adequate large-scale portrait 
of the noblest if not the greatest figure in our military annals, 
Is it too late for him to fulfil the promise here given? It would 
be impossible to find any writer with a greater comprehension of 
the instrument wielded by the great Duke than the historian of 
our army, and the sound judgment shown in this mere sketch 
would bear expansion on a wider canvas. In essentials Mr, 
Fortescue’s essay may be taken as a prose version of Tennyson’s 
great Ode—a panegyric of the soldier who most of all ‘* exalted 
for ever in a great nation the standard of discipline and of 
duty.’’ It depends little for its striking effect on fresh research, 
but we may draw attention to Mr. Fortescue’s notice of the 
influence which the shocking mismanagement of the Duke of 
York’s campaign in 1794 must have had on the future career 
of Wellington. 


The Bay of Naples. By Mrs. Steuart Erskine. Black. 7s. 6d, 


net. 

IF the reader has already seen Naples and its bewitching bay, 
then Mrs. Steuart Erskine’s pleasant writing and Major Benton 
Fletcher’s admirable drawings will recall scenes that have been 
once enjoyed. If he has never been so fortunate, the perusal of 
these pages should make him hasten his preparations for attempt- 
ing an excursion. Mrs. Steuart Erskine has a happy gift for 
seeing the essential features of a landscape and describing them 
at once vividly and simply. She does not overdo her historical 
reminiscences, but gives a good notion of the life of the Greeks 
and Romans and the medieval dwellers on this lovely coast. 
We heartily commend this book to travellers, past, present and 
future. 


A Tropical Tramp with the Tourists. By Harry L. Foster, 


The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. net. 


MR. FOSTER’S new book is a great contrast to his previous 
works in everything but its unfailing good humour. This time 
he travelled in luxury, as one of the official entertainers of an 
American pleasure cruise undertaken by four hundred affluent 
and thirsty sufferers from the 18th Amendment. They went by 
Havana through the Panama Canal and right round South 
America, sixty-five days in all. Mr. Foster shows himself just 
as able to enjoy the humours of the affluent as those of the 
tramp and the roustabout. He can not only enjoy but impart 
his enjoyment, and we should be sorry for anyone who could 
not laugh over these pages—even if they belonged to the affluent 
four hundred whose ways and moods are so pleasantly depicted 
and satirized. 


Trial of Abraham Thornton. Edited by Sir John Hall. Famous 


British Trial Series. Hodge. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE trial of Abraham Thornton for the murder of Mary 
Ashford would have no claim to a place in the excellent series 
of ‘ Notable British Trials’ save for its curious sequel. To 
any modern reader of the evidence it must seem, as Sir John 
Hall observes, that the jury which took only six minutes to 
decide on acquitting Thornton was perfectly right. But an 
ebullition of popular anger against that young man—not 4 
pleasant character—led to the last appearance on our legal stage 
of the antiquated ‘‘ appeal of murder,’’ which Thornton’s 
advisers quite justifiably countered with the equally obsolete 
“‘ wager of battle.’’ Both devices were promptly removed from 
our statute book in consequence of the publicity given to this 
case. It is odd to note that Thornton is said to have emigrated 
to Baltimore and lived there in some prosperity until 1860. We 
wonder if he read O. W. Holmes’s reminiscence in 1858 of how 
“the rascally murderous clown Abraham Thornton put on his 
gauntlet in open court and defied the appellant.”” Probably the 
* Atlantic Monthly ’ was too high-brow for Abraham. 


The Life Story of a Badger. By J. C. Tregarthen. Murray. 


6s. net. 

THE biography of animals is an art in which Mr. Tregarthen 
has few equals, for in addition to being a close and sympathetic 
observer he never sacrifices truth to the interests of a more con- 
tinuously thrilling story than reasonable probability will justify. 
That form of exaggeration is the cardinal sin of nature romances, 
and it is refreshing, at any rate to a naturalist, to read af 
observer who will always think of what he has really 
rather than the bloodthirsty things the magazine type of reader 
expects of him. 

With the object of awakening sympathy for the shamefully 
harassed badger, a creature which man persecutes rather from 
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WILL ISSUE 
Noel Douglas DURING THE 
VILLAGE IDYLLS 


S. L. BENSUSAN 
Introduction by IsragL Zancwitt. With twelve 
Wood Engravings by H. Grorck Wess. Demy 
8vo. About 300 pp. 12s. 6d. net 
Inimitable, quaint, yet profound characterizations of 
Essex rustics, with an engraving for each month. 


MUST BRITAIN TRAVEL 


THE MOSCOW ROAD ? 


NORMAN ANGELL 
Cr. 8vo. About 160 pp. About 4s. 6d. net 
A reply to Trotzky’s ‘* Where is Britain going?’’ by 
the prince of British pamphleteers. 


A SHORT SURVEY 


OF THE ECONOMIC DEVELOP. 
MENT OF ENGLAND AND THE 
COLONIES 1874-1914 


CHARLOTTE M. WATERS, B.A. 
Demy 8vo. 192 pp. 7s. 6d. net 
Constitutes the final volume of the Economic His- 
tory up to 1874 by the same author, recently published 
by the Oxford University Press. 


EDEN & EVOLUTION 


W. P. RYAN 


Cr. 8vo. 160 pp. 5s. net 

Of the friends who gathered round Felix Welcome 
at Avalon, S.W., and of their talks on all things from 
Atlantis to Bloomsbury. 


THE LONGER SHADOW 


B. L. JACOT 
Cr. 8vo. About 200 pp. 5s. net 
A book of modern romantic stories by a young 
author as yet more renowned in the world of sport. 


A BREEZE FROM THE 
BACKVELD 


FRANCIS H. SIBSON 
Cr. 8vo. 256 pp. 7s. 6d. net 
Racy, open-air and, withal, humorous yarns of a 
rancher’s life in South Africa. 


THE GREEN MACHINE 


F. H. RIDLEY 
Cr. 8vo. 256 pp. 7s. 6d. net 
A thrilling tale of a journey through space, of brutal 
monsters and of an even crueller civilization 


SOME ‘RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


GREAT ENGLISH SCHOOLS. H. T. Wrixiys. 
15s. net. With eighteen wood engravings by H. 
GrorcE Wess. 


“Will prove very attractive to old boys... pleasant wood 
engravings.''—Contemporary Review. 


LISTENING IN TO MUSIC. E. G. Porter. 3s. 6d. 
net. Introduction by Juttus Harrison. 
“ Excellently written.""—Aberdeen Press. 


sos One of the handiest guides to music.”—Western Morning 
News, 


SIMPLE ANNALS. Stacey W. Hype. 7s. 6d. net. 
."A book to read and to take delight in."—Manchester 
Guardian. 
MY CIRCUS LIFE. James Lioyp, 
duction by G. K. CHesTerton. 


“* Full of good stories and pictures of glad, confused living.”-— 
Morning Post. 


WAGNER’S MUSIC DRAMA OF THE RING. L. 
Arcnigrk Leroy. 12s. 6d. net. With cover design 


and four wood engravings by Paut Nasu. 
“Should be in the hands of every Wagner lover.”—Spectator. 


5s. net. Intro- 


38 GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


HERBERT 
JENKINS’ 
BOOKS 


THE FAMILY WITCH 


By A. B. COX, Author of ‘‘ Brenda Entertains ”’ 
7s. 6d. net 


This is a book of sheer laughter and deals with the love affair of 
Lord Charles and Pamela. Pamela's father refuses to accept a son-in- 
law who has no family ghost, and he in desperation introduces the 
family witch. The fun thenceforward waxes more and more hilarious. 

Western Mail.—* A rollicking story.” 

Liverpool Post.—** Riotously funny tale.” 


GREEN INK 
By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of ‘“ Charing X 
Mystery ”’ 7s. 6d. net 


Mr. Fletcher has established a big reputation as a writer of detec- 
tive fiction. He knows how to create his atmosphere. 
The Times.— Tales with an effective twang.” 


HER DANCING PARTNER 
By Mrs. PATRICK MacGILL, Author of ‘* Love— 
and Carol "’ 7s. Gd. net 
A dancer’s romance. Heather Deane, compelled to earn her living, 


becomes an exhibition dancer at the Chez Monti Night Club. Here 
she meets the explorer, Geoffrey Gaunt, and her romance begins. 


By FRANCES MOCATTA 7s. 6d. net 

A fine first novel.—Deborah Shutock adopts the illegitimate child of 

her husband. The child is called Marah. The tale of Marah's strange 
and tragic destiny makes a story of absorbing interest. 


RECENT SUCCESSES 


By W. RILEY, Author of ‘* Windyridge.”’  Illus- 
trated in colour and line drawing by Miss Elisabeth 
Brockbank, R.M.S. 12s. 6d. net 
Charming pen-pictures of a Yorkshire village—the village of the 
Singing Waters in the Land of the Crags whose song resounds in 
the ear of the reader like a pleasing echo of the Past. 
Truth.—“ Delightfully racy pen-portraits of Yorkshire 
characters.”” 


ACROSS UNKNOWN AUSTRALIA 
By MICHAEL TERRY, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I., 
F.R.C.I. Demy 8vo. Illustrated 15s. net 


A thrilling account of exploration in the Northern Territory of 
Australia. Though the author lays no claim to be an explorer, he 
nevertheless succeeded in being the first man to cross the Island 
Continent across the wild, unknown tracks between Western Queens- 
land and the West Australian Coast in a motor-car. 

Sunday Times.— Very valuable record.” 

Daily Chronicle.—** A spirited account of exploration." 


“HARD LYING” 


Eastern Mediterranean 1914-1919 
By CAPTAIN L. B. WELDON, M.C. A true story 
of exciting adventures. Demy 8vo. Illustrated 
10s. 6d. net 
This book is the contents of a diary kept by the author from 1914 
to 1919. Detailed to spy and employ spies along the enemy coast- 
line, his life was one long thrill. A story full of wonderful daring 
and miraculous escapes. 
Aberdeen Press and Journal.—‘ A lively account of vivid and 
stirring days and nights.” 


WITCHCRAFT AND THE BLACK ART 
By J. W. WICKWAR 8s. 6d. net 


An_ interesting volume dealing with the folklore and psychology 
of witches and the practice of the Black Art. author has 
gathered into his pages a fund of fascinating material. 

Scotsman.—* It is entertaining and in many ways instructive.” 


FOUR PAST FOUR 
By ROY VICKERS. A thrilling 


village 


Birmingham Post.—‘ A really good mystery story.” 
The Scotsman.— Clever and engrossing story.” 
THE LADY OF LEBANON 
By PIERRE BENOIT. A Story of Syria 


7s, 6d. net 
East Anglian Times.—* Thrilling.” 
The Scotsman.—* Able and interesting.” 


HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., 
3 YORK ST., S.W.1. 
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habit or as an inglorious form of sport than because it is any- 
where a serious pest, he has given a sober and sympathetic 
account of Brock’s career in that westernmost extremity of 
Cornwall which forms his invariable setting. The photographic 
illustrations are a job lot collected from all kinds of sources, 
and though several are good in themselves the united effect is 
incongruous and unsatisfactory. Any competent artist would 
have illustrated the book very much better: in a beast which 
(as the writer himself emphasizes) never in normal circumstances 
lets itself be seen above ground by daylight the limitations of the 
camera are uncommonly severe. The index also is so incomplete 
that it would have been better left out; but in spite of these 
minor failings ‘The Life Story of a Badger’ can hardly 
disappoint the many readers whom the earlier life stories of the 
hare and of the otter won for Mr. Tregarthen. 


ACROSTICS 
PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize:—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaturDAY Review in which the problem was set, presented by 
the publisher. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed 
on the Competition Coupon. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Revizsw, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be 
disqualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 

To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned in 
‘ New Books at a Glance’ (which, in many instances, are re- 
viewed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) are not 
eligible as prizes. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 208 


GREATER AND LESSER : ONE IS IN THE East, 
THE OTHER, A CELESTIAL FEMALE Beast. 


1. Hoofs, whole or cloven, are our point of pride. 
2. Greece took my horses: in my camp I died. 
3. Austere his life: in Persia he’s respected. 
4. By Sultans for high offices selected. 
5. ‘* You are the mid-day flower?’’ You rightly guess! 
6. Abridge the spiral tongue that moths possess. 
7. His was ‘‘ the red fool fury of the Seine.”’ 
8. Sheet folded once, yea twice, and yet again. 
9. The grants are passed: that I must bleed is plain! 
Solution of Acrostic No. 206. 
B al M 
Observance FE 
T rimurt I 
T hesauru S 
I ndustriou S 
Cc arg Oo 
E vaporatio N 
emon-kal I 
ucrativ E 
I ncubato R 


Acrostic No. 206.—The winner is the Rev. J. Wallace 
Kidston, 3 Pembroke Gardens, W.8, who has selected as his 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 1926 
The Future of English Poetry. Part I. By Robert Graves 
Red Imperialism. By Cecil F. Melville 
Is Disarmament Possible? By Hugh F. Spender 
Factories and Farms. By Lancelot Lawton 
A Labour-Liberal Pact. By James Corbett 
La Fayette and the Dragon. By Philip Guedalla 
The Triumph of Capitalism. By Archibald Hurd 
The Coal Question. By David Brownlie 
Recollections of Famous Huntsmen, By H. A. Bryden 
John Sargent. By C. Lewis Hind 
Is the British Labour Movement Democratic? By W. F. Watson 
The Green Caravan. “By John Metcalfe 
Current Literature. By S. M. Ellis 
New Books. By J. A. T. Lloyd 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


27 February 1926 


George Allen & Unwin 


NEW NOVELS 


The Sacred Tree 


Being Part II of “‘THE TALE OF GENJI,” 
Fourth Impression. By LADY MURASAKI, 
Translated by ARTHUR WALEY. 10s. 6d, 


A Virgin Heart 


By REMY DE GOURMONT. Authorized trans. 
lation by ALDOUS HUXLEY. 7s. 6d, 


The Stranger Within the 
Gates 


By C. NINA BOYLE. 7s. 6d. 
** Regarded simply as a sensational novel, this is 
quite the cleverest of these times.’’-—Outlook. 


Susanna 


By HILTON BROWN. 7s. 6d. 


** Susanna has a quality of attraction which fascin- 
ates menfolk. She is a very human heroine. ... An 
exciting book.’’"—T.P.’s Weekly. 


Three Predatory Women 


By SYDNEY LOCH 7s. 6d. 

‘* His characters express themselves with singular 

freedom. The dialogue is a continual joy. ‘ Three 

Predatory Women ’ is a telling and remarkable piece 
of work.’’—Saturday Review. 


The Ethical and Religious 


Value of the Drama 


By Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 7s. 6d. 


‘** Is a reminder that in the best religion hard think- 
ing is an element as essential as emotional devotion.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


Way Back in Papua 


By Rev. J. H. HOLMES. 10s. 6d. 

A story of the passing away of the primitive culture 

and customs of the stone-age Papuan before the en- 
croaching civilization of the white race. 


The International Anarchy, 
1904-1914 


By G. LOWES DICKINSON. 17s. 6d. 

‘* Like all good books, this of Mr. Lowes Dickin- 

son’s is very disturbing. . . . In cool and lucid prose 

as unimpassioned as Defoe’s he shows that our 
calamity was inevitable.”’"—Daily News. 


University Reform in 


London 


By T. LLOYD HUMBERSTONE, B.Sc. An 
Introduction by H. G. Wetrs. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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HE wants to read 


SELWYN & BLOUNT’S 
Spring (7/6) Fiction and so do YOU 


THE LAUGHING HEART 
Beatrice Sheepshanks 
The story of a great love 
LET LOOSE 
H. E. L. Mellersh 
The story of a great discovery 
REVERSE THE SHIELD 
V. Lovett Cameron 
Love under South African skies 
OURSELVES 
. T. Regent 
A biting Accs. on our times 
LAVINIA AND THE DEVIL 
Camilla York 
An exquisite satire of love 
PREPARATION 
. R. D. May 
A Bd. character study 
THE CARVED EMERALD 
Victor France 
A tale of a thousand thrills 


21 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, wie 


i 


NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS SERIES. 


Thirty-seven volumes have been published 
Price 10/6 each 


Just published, the Trial of 


ABRAHAM 
THORNTON 


edited by 
SIR JOHN HALL, Bart. 


Recent Volumes 

Kate Webster 
Adolf Beck 
The Seddons 
Neill Cream 


Ronald True 

Bywaters & Thompson 
H. Fauntleroy 

The Wainwrights 


Illustrated pamphlet containing particulars of 
the Series sent post free on application to the 
Publishers, 


WILLIAM HODGE & CO., LTD., 
12 Bank Street, Edinburgh, 


and at London and Glasgow 


STII 


A Geoffrey Bles’s Books 


JAMES JOYCE: His First Forty Years 
By HERBERT S. GORMAN. 7s. 6d. net 
This is the first book to appear on the author of 
** Ulysses "—a work, which very properly prohibited, is 
very studiously read. 
MY LIFE IN ART 
By CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKY. 
Royal 8vo. 30s. net 
A classic work on the Stage written by the Director 


of the Moscow Art Theatre 


JOHN H. PATTERSON 
By SAMUEL CROWTHER. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


10s. 6d. net 
Mr. Patterson, the founder of the National Cash Regis- 


ter Company, started operations (at the somewhat mature 
age of 40), with very little experience of manufacturing 
or finance, but with one great asset—a perfect genius for 
selling his goods to the public 
ALONG THE PYRENEES 

By PAUL WILSTACH. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


16s. net 
A delightful travel book and guide to the country round 


Biarritz and Pau 


DAPHNIS AND CHLOE 
Reprinted verbatim from the quaint seventeenth cen- 
tury translation of GEORGE THORNLEY. With 
decorations in colour and line by JOHN AUSTEN. 
Limited to 2,000 copies. Price 25s. net. 

4 Large Paper Edition, with extra plates (limited to 100 

copies). Price Two Guineas net 


RARE ENGLISH GLASSES of the XVII 
and XVIII Centuries 
By JOSEPH BLES. With over 100 plates of illus- 


trations. Royal 4to. £5 5s. net 
Also an Edition de Luxe, with extra colour plates 


(limited to 100 copies). Price £7 7s. net 


GEOFFREY BLES, 
22 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, S.W.1. 


Illustrated. 


The Londoner’s Chariot 


and other poems 


by 
WILFRID THORLEY 


‘It is the poems which deal with London 
cabmen, bargees, night watchmen and 
sailors that reveal best the sensitiveness of 
his humanity.’ Times Literary Supplement 


‘ Mr. Thorley has no lapses; he is always 
competent and confident; he handles his 
themes, sentimental or philosophical, and 
his measures, elaborate or simple, with a 
buoyant dexterity.’ Saturday Review 


‘ Memorable and lively things of profound 
intuition and expression.’ Mr. W. Kean 
Seymour 


‘ Like Mr. Kipling, he does stir the blood.’ 
Mr. Humbert Wolfe 


‘ To his sensitive perception of beauty he 
adds a buoyant fancy and sense of char- 
acter that finds its best expression in 


his lilting lyric portraits. | Manchester 
Guardian 
Edition limited to 750 copies. 7s. 6d. net. 


Jonathan Cape, 30 Bedford Square 
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prize ‘ London’s Lost Theatres of the Nineteenth Century,’ 
by Errol Sherson, published at The Bodley Head and reviewed 
in our columns on February 13 under the title ‘ Lights that 
Failed.’ Thirty-six other competitors chose this book, 26 named 
‘ By the Waters of Carthage,’ 20 ‘A History of Roumania,’ 
etc., etc. 


Atso Correct.—Baldersby, Barberry, A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Bolo, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, Miss Carter, Sir Wm. Chevis, 
A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Lionel Cresswell, Dinkie, Doric, 
E. K. P., Farsdon, Gay, Jop, Miss Kelly, Lar, John Lennie, 
Lilian, Madge, Margaret, L. M. Maxwell, H. de R. Morgan, 
F. Sheridan Lea, Novocrete, Oakapople, Peter, Shorwell, Sisy- 
phus, Still Waters, Trike, Twyford, Tyro, Varach, View, C. J. 
Warden, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Zero, Zyk. 

One Licnut Wronc.—Ruth Bevan, Mrs. Boothroyd, Bordyke, 
W. F. Born, Boskerris, C. H. Burton, C. A. S., Ceyx, J. 
Chambers, Cheyne, Chip, U. H. Coleman, S. T. Collyer, 
Dandog, Dolmar, Reginald Eccles, Cyril E. Ford, G. M. 
Fowler, Glamis, Groves, Iago, Jeff, J. F., Jorum, Kirkton, 
Mrs. Lole, Miss R. Macpherson, R. D. Marshal, Martha, 
M. B., Melville, Met, G. W. Miller, Lady Mottram, W. C. H. 
Napier, N. O. Sellam, Nosredla, OO, Peg, F. M. Petty, 
Quis, R. Ransom, Rho Kappa, Chas. Randolph Smith, F. N. 
Smith, St. Ives, M. Story, Stucco, Hon. R. G. Tabot, View, 
Yewden. 


Two Licuts Wronc.—Armadale, Beechworth, Beatrice 
Bradly, Maud Crowther, Darenth, P. S. Dealtry, Dhualt, D. L., 
East Sheen, Gunton, Lieut.-Col. Sir Wolseley Haig, Claudia 
Jones, Stanfield, J. Sutton, Mrs. Whitaker. All others more. 

For Light 2 Obeisance and Office are accepted. 


L. Cresswett.—I cannot agree that any of the other words 
in your list fit Light 7 nearly as well as Evaporation. As 
** Shorwell ’’ observes: ‘‘ Without evaporation there could be 
no rainfall, and without rain all life would soon come to an 
end.”’ 


A. E. K. Wuerry.—No need to thank me for “* awarding "’ 
you the prize! Which of those who solve an acrostic correctly 
shall be the winner is entirely a matter of chance. 


G. W. Mitvier.—I always give the preference to easy words, 
but it is impossible for me to know which words solvers will 
find easy and which not. I should not have thought that 
Talapoin and Lemon-kali were at all difficult, especially the 
latter. 
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MOTORING 


WEIGHT AND ECONOMY 
By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


OR as long as motor-cars have existed there has 
F tees a battle between the designers of them 

and the public which uses them. On the one 
hand the engineer has cudgelled his brains to lighten 
the engine and chassis and even the coachwork, jf 
only by a few ounces, and straightway has seen all his 
long-thought-out plans frustrated by the buyer adding 
many pounds to the complete vehicle by fanciful acces. 
sories. The technical expert knows that the three 
important features of a road vehicle are power, weight, 
and gear ratio. To-day motor engines develop 
remarkable power from small and large units alike, 
Further, the motor engineer has reduced the weight 
of his engine so that the power to weight ratio js 
excellent. Yet when even 1,500 c.c. cars are taken 
as examples, weighing about one ton, each single cubic 
centimetre of engine cylinder capacity has to transport 
one and a half pounds—and these are called light cars! 
Consequently, while the engineer is doing his best to 
produce an engine of light weight, developing by high 
speed of its revolutions per minute a large amount 
of power force compared with its size, and cut down 
weight in the rest of the construction in order to pro- 
duce a nice acceleration, much of his work is wasted 
because the car is asked to carry considerably more 
weight than it is theoretically designed for. 1 use 
the word theoretically advisedly, for in actual practice 
almost every private motor-car, goods wagon, or 
public service vehicle from motor-omnibus to taxi-cab, 
successfully carries an overload. This spoils the 
economical working of the vehicle, of whatever type 


Possessing all the essentials demanded by the enthusiast 
who can afford to pick and choose—-A car of infinite merit 
with a reputation gained by its all-round performance in 
the hands of experienced motorists. 


ANCIA 


Sole Concessionnaires : 


CURTIS AUTOMOBILE CO., LTD., 
18 BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams : Curlanath, Piccy, London.”’ 


“LAMBDA” 


"Phone: Mayfair 7050. 
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12/25 h.p. Four-seater Touring Model. 


UPHOLSTERY THAT IS COSY AND LASTS 


First Grade Horsehair and Coppered Springs are used in 

Humber Open Car Upholstery. In the case of closed 
Cars rich Bedford Cord takes the place of the leather, but 
first grade horsehair is standard stuffing—fibrous substitutes 
find no way into Humber upholstery, for, as in the case of 
all other component parts of the cars, only the best is deemed 
satisfactory. The older the upholstery the more seasoned it 
becomes, and it always looks clean and inviting. 


QO NLY the first Selection English Hand-buffed Leather, 


MAY WE SEND YOU FULL PARTICULARS? 


HE PERFECT ALL-WEATHER EQUIPMENT.— 
T  Dissppearing windows which sink into the doors and body 

framing when not required, and an easily manipulated 
one-man hood form the 12/25 h.p. and 15/40 h.p. Humber All- 
Weather Equipment, which has drawn forth praise from Expert 
and Owner alike. This equipment can be erected complete 
within a few seconds without even stopping the car, or slowing 
down. When erected the car becomes a perfect storm-proof 
vehicle with every comfort of a cosy limousine. There is a 
minimum of view obstruction, and the pleasing lines of the open 
Touring Car are faithfully preserved. 


Superiority and Long Service 


HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY 


West End Showrooms : Humber House, 94 New Bond Street, W.1 
Export Branch Office : 32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 
Repair Works: Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 
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it may be, for additional weight needs the use of 
lower gears in climbing ascents, and consequently 
more fuel. This applies more to the private car than 
the goods wagon, as the latter is content, as a rule, 
to go slower if necessary and lose the better accelera- 
tion which a lighter load would permit, while the 
private owner expects his car to travel equally fast 
whether he has one ton or two tons aboard. 


* * * 


If his car does not travel as quickly with a heavy 
load, he grumbles at the want of acceleration of the 
engine, when in truth he should blame himself for 
asking it to perform impossible tasks. Here is the 
point at which the gear ratio comes into action. The 
lighter the load carried, the higher the final back-axle 
gear ratio may be; so that if a car can accelerate well 
on top gear carrying one ton, when a ton and a half 
is on board a lower gear must be used to reach the 
same acceleration. Therefore more gear-changing has 
to be done on heavily than on lightly loaded cars. 
This is a point that sometimes escapes an inexperi- 
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enced driver. As a rule, when he discovers that his 
car does not “ pull ’’ as well as he fancies it ought to 
he begins to dismantle his engine to see if anything 
is wrong. He may have forgotten that a new rear 
screen he has fitted, or the fact that the side-curtains 
are up, or the hood raised, increases the wind resist. 
ance and thus adds weight for the engine to pull, 
One assumes that the carburettor gives a sufficiently 
rich mixture of petrol and air to develop its 
greatest power when the throttle is wide open; also 
that the ignition is advanced as the speed of the 
engine increases. This must not be confused with 
the road speed of the vehicle; although it May be 
synonymous when the engine is running in top gear, 
the vehicle is often travelling at comparatively slow 
speeds while the engine is turning over very fast when 
indirect gears are in mesh for climbing ascents. jl 
these points being in order, there remains only the 
weight carried as a factor to consider for an improved 
| performance. Which brings one back to the old 
_ axiom that it is loads which count in all transport 
| operations. 


wy 


| Phone : 
Maylair 1746. 


The ARISTOCRAT of AUTOMOBILES 


The 45 h.p. ‘* Straight Eight.’’ = 


Unquestionably the most magnificent 
example of automobile perfection—a 
world’s masterpiece. 


Top gear speed from walking pace to 

go miles per hour. 

Four-wheel brakes fitted as standard 

since 1910. 

Standard Chassis ~- Price £1,550 

Special Sports Chassis ,, £1,650 = 


Full particulars on request. 


(Great Britain) LTD. 


37 North Audley Street, LONDON, W. 


‘ISOTTA FRASCHINI 


The Guaranteed Spirit. 


PRATTS 


— for Efficiency — 
for Uniformity 
ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO. LTD., 36, Queen Anne's Gate, London, S.W.1. 


Exide 


for your BEAN Car costs only £6:0:0 


THE LONG LIFE BATTERY 


There is an EXIDE Battery for EVERY "cal. 
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The Five Crankshaft 
Bearings of the 


AUSTIN TWENTY from £475 


AUSTIN TWELVE from £340 are the five-fold secret of its smoothness of 
We illustrate below the very popular | running and length of service, resulting in 
*“* Windsor ’’ Saloon, an Austin Twelve model maximum power, with quietness at all 


unrivalled for sheer value. Ample accommo- 


dation for five persons. Four wide doors. speeds, as _well as in complete freedom 
beautifully finished in every detail 4 from vibration and absence of mechanical 
Price at Works way ne oe £ 55 trouble. 


Amongst small cars, the Austin Seven at £149 


is easily the best in the world. Try an Austin. Experience its comfort for 


yourself. Observe how easily manageable 
| it is in traffic, and how swift is its accelera- 
tion. Note its excellent equipment—and 
its moderate price. They are all convincing 
‘* arguments in favour.” 


The AUSTIN MOTOR 
COMPANY, Limited. 


LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


LONDON : 479-483 OXFORD ST., W.1 
(near Marble Arch) 


THE ENXTERELY NEW 


13 HP CAR 13 hp. 


Through wide doors, one steps into an interior of Two-Seater - £245 
limousine comfort. Four-Seater - £260 
No need to be cramped; there is ample head room; the a ay ar £285 
front seats are instantly adjustable, while rear seats, 4-Door Saloon £298 
deeply cushioned, are wide and comfortable. 11 hp. 
Moreover this remarkable Saloon, with its unusually com- From £162 16s. to £245 
plete equipment and distinctive appearance, carries the 

same low maintenance cost that has made all Clyno 


-emi i not merely assembled inthis 
models so pre-eminently desirable Sy 


with nlop tyres. 


London Showrooms ond Export Dept. 
ROOTES Ltd., 141, New Bond Street, W.1. 
Rootes Service Works. 
Lodge Place, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8 
Manchester : 
Lookers Ltd. 


CARS LIMITED, WOLVERHAMPTO 2 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HAVE frequently mentioned in these notes a grow- 

| s evil in the form of outside stockbrokers of an 
undesirable type and worthless share selling institu- 
tions. My attention has been drawn to the subject 
again this week by Mr. Waldron Smithers, M.P. for 
the Chislehurst division of Kent, who, having raised 
the question in the House of Commons, is now enlist- 
ing the aid of the Press in his campaign against these 
very undesirable elements. While I agree with Mr. 


Smithers that it is imperative th houl | 
Smithers that it is imperative that steps should be | ae by the International Pulp and Chemical Company, 


taken to curb what amounts to a constant drain on the 
savings of a large number of people, I am not certain 
that a public exposure of the evil is sufficient. It is 
admitted that through ignorance a large number of 
people invest their money in impossible propositions put 
forward by unscrupulous people, and enter into stock 
and share transactions with firms who never intend 
to pay if the necessity arises; and it is a natural as- 
sumption that the more the dangers of these proceed- 
ings are written of in the Press, the less likely is it that 
victims will be found. But this, I feel, is merely a 
deterrent, not a cure. 
the undesirable element advertises extensively while 
the genuine stockbroker is debarred from even publish- 
ing a business card in a financial paper. If members 
of the Stock Exchange were allowed to advertise in 


the collapse of the Stinnes group. 


some form or another the losses incurred by the public | 


through dealing with sharks would, in my opinion, 
disappear. I am convinced there are thousands of 
people in this country who are desirous of investing 
money, or, let it be whispered, of indulging in a mild 
speculation who do not know of a genuine stockbroker 
to employ. The result is that they treat at face value 
the circulars they receive. The arguments against 
stockbrokers advertising are many, the most important 
being that the large firms would have the advantage 
over the small ones in that they would be able to ad- 
vertise on a more lavish scale. I do not think that this 
would be the result. The big firms do not want the 
small business that advertisements would bring in, and 
it is improbable that they would indulge in great ex- 
penditure in order to attract it. 


In making these sug- | 


gestions I hold no brief for the London and Provincial | 


Stock Exchange: I am merely actuated by the desire 
to assist the public. Mr. Waldron Smithers informed 
me that legislation to mect the case was impossible. I 
do not entirely agree; for in America laws have been 
framed to minimize this evil, which unfortunately has 
led to an influx into this country of large numbers of 
American share selling touts. It is doubtful if people 
realize the vast sums of money lost every year by the 
small investor through these agencies. The small in- 
vestor who by dint of great effort has saved £50 or 
£100 entrusts it to one of these undesirable agencies 
and in a short time finds he has lost his all. He is 
inclined to blame capitalists as a class for having 
robbed him of his savings; and this conviction from a 
political point of view is certainly very undesirable. 


COURTAULDS 

The preliminary statement of Courtaulds for 1925 
discloses that the profit has risen by some £580,000 
and the dividend has been increased to 25% free of 
tax. Ona yield basis at the present price Courtaulds 
are too high, but in view of the extraordinary strength 
of the Company and its future possibilities, it is diffi- 
cult to assess the adequate value of Courtauld shares. 


There is one point in reference to Courtauld’s figures 
which calls for some explanation. Less than a year 
ago, when the duties on artificial silk were introduced, 
the Courtauld Company took a prominent part in pro- 
testing against the new taxes. The Courtauld Com. 
pany themselves published lengthy protests and 
pointed out that the imposition of these taxes would 
cripple what was comparatively a new industry. We 
now see the result—taxes imposed, and Courtauld’s 
profits enormously increased. Surely the Company 
owes the Chancellor an apology. 


INTERNATIONAL PULP 
Early this week an issue of preference shares was 


Ltd. This issue is of outstanding interest inasmuch as 
the Company had been formed to acquire the controll. 
ing interest in the German Koholyt Company whose 
works are believed to constitute one of the largest 
organizations for the production of high grade chemical 
pulp i in the world. The new Company owes its incep. 
tion to the Inveresk Paper Company, Ltd., who ac. 
quired the shares in the German concern in the first 
place and passed them over to the new Company. The 
operation was rendered possible by the difficulties 
which beset the German Company after the war and 
In pre-war days the 
complaint was frequently heard that too many British 
enterprises were in German hands. Now that the 
Potash Syndicate of Germany is being financed from 
this country and many other German commercial un- 
dertakings are coming over here for their finances, the 
position has certainly been reversed. 


AN ATTRACTIVE TIN SHARE 


Tin has risen to over £290 aton. Tin shares have 
failed to respond to this, but I cannot help feeling 
that more interest will be shown in this market in the 
reasonably near future. I would draw special atten- 
tion to the South Crofty Company. South Crofty, 
which is, in my opinion, the premier tin mine in Corn- 
wall, is a regular dividend payer, shareholders receiv- 
ing 5% every quarter, and the shares, which have a 
denomination of 5s., now stand at about gs. In view 
of the fact that South Crofty does not distribute all 
its profits, that the management is in most capable 
hands, and that I am informed recent developments 
have been very satisfactory, I consider these shares 
an exceptionally attractive mining investment. 


DISTILLERS 


The Distillers Company, by its absorption with 
Buchanan, Dewar, Ltd., and Johnny Walker and Con- 
pany, has now established a virtual monopoly of the 
whisky trade. This should result in greatly reduced 
costs and those other advantages which accrue to a 
strong combination. I learn that the Company 
will shortly introduce an entirely new by-product from 
which a substantial profit can be expected. The con- 
sumption of whisky last year, I understand, showed a 
decided falling off. But despite this fact, in view of 
the above factors I consider Distiller shares at the 
present level of 56s. 6d. a sound industrial investment. 


COTTON SHARES 

I have on two or three occasions of late referred 
to Sudan Plantations. The shares of this Company 
continue in demand, as do those of the Parana Planta- 
tions, and I would emphasize the fact that neither of 
these shares should be sold, as in due course they 
| should go substantially higher. TAURUS 


NORTH BRITISH AND 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 
London: 


61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 


Total Fuads Exceed 230,816,000. Income 29,107,000 
Edinburgh: 64 Princes Street 
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Com. fore-breakfast incident 
} and ff you make use of the 
would Gillette Blade. It has the 
We fnest shaving edge that 
a steel will make. The finest 
y of blade steel, a perfected 
process of manufacturing 
lnqpection Libraco Portable Shelving 
S was system—all of these attest 
the exceptional value in the Gillette Blade. Used in 
ntroll- a New Improved Gillette, it is indeed the ideal way the 
whose toa perfect shave—quickly, safely, comfortably. 
argest | PER PACKET OF 10 IN PACKETS OF 5 2 3 claims ? 
4/ / It grows with your needs, adapts itself to 
no ac- | Sold by all Stores, Cutlers, the venying Sante of your books, and is 
e first Ironmongers, Hairdressers, Chem- added to by standardised parts at any 
. The ists, etc., throughout the Country future time. 
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SAFETY<@g> RAZOR 


+ O letters from satisfied purchasers extolling 
ys the the merits of Libraco Portable Shelving. 
Send for Iliustrated Booklet, No, 81. 
from . 
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shares Nothing is more fallacious 


than the idea that deafness 
cannot be overcome. Science 
has conclusively proved that 


wit every form and degree of ij 
Cam deafness can be alleviated, FR 
of the and the Earlux Appliance Co. 

duced will be pleased to demonstrate | | 
toa this at their consulting rooms to 

npany any whose hearing is impaired 

dye. Deafness is due to various 

hey causes, but there is no deaf- 

a a ness which cannot be miti- 


at the gated by Earlux appliances. 
Call or write for particulars 


ment. 4 

of free consultation and the a / 

seven days’ free trial offer. receiver im the world. ad dee Le e 
ferred We have hel . 

ped thousands of deaf people who had thought till 

npany themselves. “hopeless cases.” Call. or write for full The shortest Lasgo end have’ the 
lanta- particulars of SEVEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL offer and — = of Soden <t a touch. The opal glass bulbs give, 
ier of in addition, perfect diffusion, eliminating all risk of eye- 
they ‘train. FULLOLITE Lamps are, too, decorative an 


dust-proof. 
IN ALL VOLTAGES, AT ALL ELECTRICIANS 
Fully licensed under Patents Nos. 23765/12, 


10918/13, and others. 


E THE DEAF APPLIANCE CO., LTD., 
(124), 58-60 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 
7,000 Belfast Agent: 54 BOTANIC AVENUE; BELFAST. Hours 2—5, 
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Company Meeting 


The Underground Electric Railways Company 
of London, Limited 


The Annual Meeting of Proprietors was held at the Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, S.W.1, on Thursday iast. The Right Hon. 
Lord Ashfield presided. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 

The Chairman said: My Lords, ladies and gentlemen,—The 
years seem to pass quickly, and once more I find myself engaged 
in the task of explaining to you why it is that the affairs of 
your Companies are not so prosperous as we all could wish, and 
why you are still without that reasonable return upon the capital 
invested in these undertakings to which you are entitled. For 
you must have realized from the reports and accounts of the 
several Companies which have already been posted to you, and 
which I trust that following our usual custom you will take as 
read, that once more we have experienced an unsatisfactory year. 
This is a disappointment for you, but a much greater one for 
us, who are responsible for conducting the afiairs of your Com- 
panies. It is especially disappointing when, as you will have 
observed from the statistical supplement which accompanied the 
reports and accounts, in what is easily a record year, there was 
a gross income of over £14,000,000, out of which there remained 
a balance of only £825,000 available for dividends upon a total 
ordinary capital of £19,750,000. This result, when measured 
either by the capital invested in the undertakings or by the 
volume and importance of the work performed, provides indeed a 
meagre reward and, as I have already said, is discouraging to 
everybody concerned. 

Yet, while we have failed to secure quite as much traffic as 
we need to meet your fair claims as shareholders, the traffic of 
Greater London has continued to grow. Let me draw your 
attention to the results of the five Companies, as disclosed in 
the statistical supplements. In 1921, the volume of passengers 
which we carried reached its lowest point in the depression 
consequent upon the war. They then numbered 1,100 millions. 
Since then they have increased year by year until this year they 
reached the record total of 1,555 millions, an increase of over 
41 per cent. in the brief space of four years. If we turn to the 
estimates made for the passenger traffic of Greater London as 
a whole, the progress is somewhat similar though somewhat 
less good. Starting with the year 1921 again, there was in 
that year a total passenger movement by train, tram, and 
omnibus of 2,911 millions, which grew steadily year by year 
to an expected total of 3,687 millions in 1925, an increase of 
27 per cent. in the four years, and the equivalent of 482 rides 
per head of the population for that year. New York still beats 
us with 543 rides per head of the population. 

It must seem puzzling to you that out of so vast a volume of 
traffic, of which your five Companies carry no less than 42 per 
cent., it is not possible to secure an adequate margin of income 
to meet the needs of the capital invested. Yet the bald fact 
remains that not only this group of Companies, but all the other 
undertakings engaged in London traffic are little content with 
their present financial position. Nevertheless, | grow more and 
more convinced, as the traffic grows in volume, that given a 
reasonable measure of co-ordination between the various interests 
engaged in carrying this traffic, there can be no question but 
that, at the present level of fares, there is a sufficient volume 
of traffic already in existence to support all the traffic facilities 
which London needs for its adequate and comfortable move- 
ment, with some margin available for further developments. 

If we turn now to the work which your Companies have 
performed for the benefit of the passengers which they carry, 
we shall see one reason why the great progress which we have 
made has not brought us any real satisfaction. The measure 
of the work done is the car-mileage. In 1921 we ran 144} million 
car-miles, and each year this car-mileage, including both trains 
and omnibuses, has increased at a slightly faster rate than 
that of the traffic, until we come to this year 1925, when we 
ran 209} million car-miles. This year passengers and mileage, 
as you will see if you make the calculation, advanced for the 
first time at approximately the same rate—namely, 7 per cent. 
Yet in the four years, while passengers increased by just over 
41 per cent., car-mileage increased by almost 45 per cent., so 
that over the period, for one cause or another, we have not 
been able to work our services as efficiently as we could wish. 

There are several causes which have led up to this situation. 
So far as the railways are concerned, we have added to the 
route mileage operated for one thing, but in the main we have 
improved the services upon all lines by working the trains at 
closer intervals with the object of making our services as 
attractive as possible. So far as motor omnibuses are con- 
cerned, we have been compelled to augment our services without 
regard to other forms of transport, owing to the rapid increase 
in the number of independently owned buses which have been 
placed upon the streets. Unfortunately, we have not been free 


agents in this matter of services, for we have been compelled 
to look to the future to the neglect of the immediate position 
of your Companies, and to anticipate the growth of London 
Thus there is, I feel, this consolation, that 


traffic as a whole. 


generally speaking we have now established services capable of 
dealing with a larger volume of passengers during Many hours 
of the day than we are now carrying. As 1925 is better, on 
the whole, than 1924, so we may look with some certainty in 
existing circumstances, to 1926 being better than 1925, A; = 
rate, the present year starts with an improved nosition when 
compared with last year. 

_While the last five years have been distinguished by a cop. 
siderable rise in the total volume of traffic carried, there has 
been throughout these years a steady drift of traffic from the 
railways to the omnibuses. In 1921 your railways carried 
339 millions of passengers. In 1924 the number had fallen a 
low as 298 millions, while in 1925, in spite of their increased 
route mileage and improved facilities, they carried only gy 
millions, or still 20 millions less than in 1921. What we need 
for the re-establishment of our financial position as a Zroup of 
Companies is an increase in the number of passengers carried 
by our railways; and while there are indications in recep 
months of some improvement, the numbers must be greatly 
increased before we can regard the situation as satisfactory, ‘ 

I hardly need remind you of the programme of extensions and 
improvements to which, with your approval, we committed ow. 
selves two or three years ago. The various works have been 
carried on with all convenient despatch this year. Some are 
completed, and we are hopeful that by the middle of the 
present year they will all be completed, except the Piccadilly 
Circus Station. We have spent during the year 1925 over 
43,000,000. We have still to spend, to complete that programme, 
£2,000,000. Although we are proceeding with a large number 
of minor works of betterment, we have refrained from com- 
mitting ourselves to any fresh programme of substantial altera. 
tions and extensions, and, as you will see from the reports, 
our further commitments are quite modest, amounting to 
£716,000. We have, however, not felt it wise to omit the 
study of the developments which are being pressed upon us by 
the conditions of our operation, and the congestion of our traffic, 
The Metropolitan District Railway serves an area in Western 
London which is showing signs of rapid housing development. 
It would be unfortunate if we should be unable to add to our 
train services to meet the demands of the traffic. 

Now let me ask your consideration, for a few moments, of the 
figures for last year, and I will explain the policy which has 
dictated the resolutions as to dividends which I have to put to 
you on behalf of the respective Boards. The traffic receipts of 
the five companies for 1925 are £13,244,000, or £474,000 more 
than they were in 1924. The expenditure is £ 11,088,000, or 
only £269,000 more, so that net receipts are £2,155,000 or 
£205,000 more than they were a year ago. Miscellaneous 
receipts net at £834,000 are £34,000 greater, so that the net 
income is altogether £239,000 greater than it was last year. 
On the other hand, a further proportion of the redeemable 
second debenture stock has become chargeable against revenue 
with the completion and opening of new works, so that interest, 
rental and fixed charges require £164,000 more. After making 
this provision, there was still available 75,000 more than 
there was a year ago. A year ago, it will be remembered, we 
curtailed the sum set aside for reserves for contingencies and 
renewals by £185,000. This was an unfortunate necessity of 
our position. We have, therefore, thought fit to restore 450,00 
to this appropriation on behalf of the London General Omnibus 
Company. The post-war fleet of omnibuses is now almost 
complete. It has cost a great deal of money, and it is essential 
we should resume our efforts to build up adequate reserves for 
its renewal in due course. 

The dividends on Guaranteed and Preference Stocks af 
unchanged over the two years, so that when all deductions art 
made there is a balance available for dividends on the Ordinary 
Shares of £825,000, or £25,000 more than was available a 
year ago out of the operating results of the year. In spite of 
this, we are asking you to consent to some slight reductios ™ 
the dividends paid upon two of the Railway Companies. Las 
year, when we found ourselves in difficulties, we had hopes 
that they would quickly pass. We expected relief from the 
London Traffic Act to come speedily. That relief has only 
come slowly. Last year, therefore, we felt justified in drawing 
upon the amount carried forward in our accounts to sustalt 
our dividends at the previous year’s level, and although we hat 
only £800,000 to distribute, we, in fact, distributed £875,001, 
reducing the amounts carried forward by £75,000 in conse 
quence. We have not thought it wise to repeat this subtraction 
from our resources, so we have determined upon some sma 
modifications in the dividends which we are recommending © 
you for approval. In consequence, although we have earn 
£825,000 which we can distribute, we are actually distributing 
£808,000 only, and the amounts carried forward, taken collec: 
tively, are increased by £17,000. It is a conservative policy, 
but we suggest in your best interests. 


27 February 1926 
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Company Meeting 


South 


The ordinary general meeting of the proprietors of the Soutn 
MgTROPOLITAN Gas Company was held on February 24 at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, London, Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., 
\Inst.C.E. (the President) presiding. 

“He said: Ladies and gentlemen, in my remarks upon the 
rt of the company’s working during the past twelve months, 


| propose to depart from my usual custom of taking these 
griatim in order to refer to a matter which has caused some 


turbation in the minds of certain shareholders—I mean the 
Government electricity proposals dealt with in Paragraph 7. 
We will, therefore, get this out of our way now so that we 
can then give our undivided attention to the satisfactory year 
through which the undertaking has passed. 

In the first place | want to endeavour to make clear to you 
what I understand the main proposal of the Government to be, 
for | cannot but think a good deal of misapprehension exists 
with regard to it. The subject is somewhat technical, so, to 
make it clearer, I will take an example from our railways. 
In the design and working of a railway system the following 
are three important points that have to be borne in mind, 
namely, the dimension of the track or running gauge, the 
dimension of the structure gauge, that is the height and width 
of the tunnel and platforms, etc., and, lastly, that of the 
loading gauge, that is the height and width of the coaches and 
other rolling stock. When railways were in the early stages 
of their development there was no uniformity on any of these 
points, and this continued until comparatively recent times. 
England in those days was not organized as a military country, 
but relied for defence almost wholly upon its insularity and its 
fleet. Fortunately, when the Great War broke out, as regards 
running gauge the defect of ununiformity had been corrected 
between the companies themselves in order to obtain the advan- 
tage of inter-changeability and through running. In other 
words, the companies voluntarily carried out a change which 
today the Government would have no doubt insisted upon in 
the interests of national security by making the normal, or 
4 ft. 8} in. gauge a universal one. The importance of that 
achievement was that with certain restrictions in respect of 
loading gauge, men and munitions could be transported on rolling 
stock that was usable throughout the length and breadth of the 
country served by the railway system. 

Now I must say a word about the generation of electric 
energy, in connection with which also a good deal of mis- 
understanding appears to be present in the public mind. Cur- 
rents of electric energy, such as are in use to-day all over the 
world depend for their production upon phenomena discovered 
and examined by Michael Faraday. He found that if one 
of the extremities or poles of an ordinary bar magnet was thrust 
into, though not touching, a coil of copper wire, a transient 
current lasting about as long as the magnet was being moved 
was produced, or induced, as he himself called it, in the coil 
of wire. When the magnet was withdrawn a similar transient 
current, but flowing in the opposite direction to the first, was 
likewise induced in the coil of wire. Each current began to flow 
with the motion of the magnet, reached its maximum, and then 
died away. 

Now if the magnet were inserted into and withdrawn from 
the coil, say fifty times per second, then a current changing its 
magnitude as well as the direction of its flow cyclically 50 times 
per second would be induced in the coil. Such a current is 
termed an alternating current of 50 cycles. As regards the 
magnitude of the current, this depends upon, amongst other 
things, the strength of the magnet used to induce the current. 
Moreover, by a simple device, the two currents may be selected 
and made to flow in one direction only, when they become con- 
tinuous instead of alternating. So that you may have this 
state of affairs. You may have electric undertakings all over 
the country generating and putting into their mains currents 
not necessarily of the 50 cycle alternating kind I have taken 
as an example, but of more or fewer cycles, of greater or lesser 
magnitude or voltage, some continuous and others alternating. 
The directors’ report opens with a statement as to the demands 
for and the uses of gas. It is very gratifying that the building 
operations which are now going on are bringing us fresh 
customers, a large proportion of these being the kind most 
useful to us—that is, where gas is used for lighting as well 
as cooking and heating. We owe this almost entirely to the 
replacement of upright by inverted burners, which not only 
greatly reduce the breakage and cost of mantles, but give con- 
siderably increased efficiency. 

Besides, it is a pleasant light to read and work by, a quality 
which is not lost even in the thousand candle power lamps which 
are so popular in South London shopping centres. 

Now I want to say a few words as to our Act of last year, 
to the promotion of which you assented twelve months ago, 
Parliament has again shown its confidence in us by giving us 
an extension of what I prefer to call the Charter of working it 
granted in 1920. Capital is now safeguarded as regards pay- 
ment for its use, and in addition the whole undertaking and 
everyone concerned in the undertaking is encouraged to do his or 
her best to sell gas at the lowest possible price. It is in a low 


Metropolitan Gas Company 


price for gas that our strength is founded, and stress cannot 
be laid upon that fundamental fact too strongly or too often. 
You will remember that by the Act we are entitled to divide our 
surplus of profit in the proportion of three-fourths to the con- 
sumer by way of reduction in the price of gas, and the other 
fourth equally between Capital and Labour. Your portion as 
shareholders is for last year an additional 1 per cent. plus 
£10,000 carried to Reserve for future use or investment. Now 
last year’s Act went a step further than the previous one, 
inasmuch as it conferred for the first time, I believe, upon a 
gas undertaking, powers commonly enjoyed in other branches of 
the commercial and industrial world. 

I may remind you that in conjunction with one of the best 
known chemical firms on the Continent we bought from the 
Government for a large sum a chemical works adapted for the 
manufacture of those finer tar products of which Germany had 
the monopoly before the war. It was not foreseen that most 
nations would set to work to provide their own requirements, 
but that was what happened, and this experience has been shared 
by many others. 

Now there was another tendency made manifest in industry 
consequent upon the war, namely, the amalgamation of various 
undertakings into one huge concern and under one managing 
Board. I believe, as did the late Sir George Livesay, that 
although it is unquestionable that industrial operations may 
become uneconomical because of the small scale upon which they 
are worked, yet there is something like an optimum size. 

Cur new Act has been drafted to enable these to be enjoyed 
by associating interests without thereby losing individuality on 
the part of either undertaking, or of goodwill of either per- 
sonnel. We are now entitled to enter into capital arrangements 
with other undertakings, in return for which there can be 
exchanged not only manufacturing and supply facilities, but the 
special knowledge resulting from investigation and research, 
which can only obtain where the business is large enough to 
justify the cost of a properly-equipped investigating and research 
staff. Two or more undertakings may be thus allied in efforts 
to bring down costs and improve results, and thereby reduce 
the price of gas, which, as I have before stated, is vital to the 
continued success of our business. We have to-day no monopoly 
in the supply of either light, heat or power, and we exist 
because we can give a supply of these requirements more cheaply 
and conveniently than can otherwise be obtained. 

Let me give an example of how such an association I have 
described could be carried out. We would take over, say, one- 
half of the ordinary stock of the associating company. In that 
way we should be deeply interested in its successful working, 
and any general raising of the level of prosperity resulting there- 
from would be shared by the holders of the other half of this 
same stock. In consideration for the stock so taken over we 
would issue stock of an agreed equivalent value and denomina- 
tion. The same board of directors and the same administration, 
the same general managers and officials, would continue, and, 
not least important, the particular privileges of the employees, 
which have grown up in one respect or another around each 
company as a nucleus, would be maintained undisturbed and 
intact. The individuality of each undertaking would be thereby 
maintained, while each would be strengthened by association 
with the other. I cannot think that a scheme of that kind could 
fail to appeal to gas shareholders where such arrangements are 
possible and applicable. It would certainly be free from the 
disadvantages of some amalgamations of which I have know- 
ledge, where in some instances these have been costly and in 
some others have not yielded the advantages to obtain which 
they were promoted. 

In conclusion, I should like to pay a tribute none the less 
sincere because customary to the satisfactory working of our 
co-partnership. There is nothing peculiar to the gas industry in 
the achievement of this result, and I am sure that with the will 
of masters and men co-partnership could be applied to coal 
mining if the attempt were seriously made. During the last 
strike no coal was raised in England for over three months, 
and it cost this company £350,000. Extend those figures over 
the whole community, and it will be seen that no country, 
however prosperous once, could stand up to a continuance of 
such attacks upon it. Our own co-partnership has been estab- 
lished for well over a third of a century, but I believe that it is 
only now on the eve of demonstrating to the full all that can 
be achieved by it. Just as adversity tests friendship, so com- 
petition tests industry. This with us is growing keener day by 
day, and I believe your staff and employees will rise under its 
stimulus to a standard of efficiency not yet imagined in the 
industry with which it is associated, and that this company will 
continue to play its part in the economic development of gas 
supply during the present century as it so conspicuously suc- 
ceeded in doing during the last. I have much pleasure in 
moving: ‘‘ That the report and accounts now presented be 
received and adopted, and the report entered on the minutes.”’ 

Mr. Frank H. Jones, M.Inst.C.E. (Vice-Chairman) seconded 
the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 
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Company Meeting 
BOVRIL LTD. 
A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


Presiding at the twenty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Bovrit, Limitep, Sir George Lawson Johnston (chairman) con- 
gratulated the shareholders on having had another successful 
ear. 

With their permission, he would take the report as read, 
and then proceed to deal with some of the more important 
changes in the accounts that had occurred during the last year. 

Turning to the debtor side of the balance sheet, they would 
find the alterations in the capital consequent on the share issues 
made during 1925. Of the 6 per cent. preference, there are now 
one million one pound shares, as against 750,000; the 7} per 
cent. ordinary shares will stand at one million, but there are 
now one million deferred shares of £1 each, in place of 750,000 
in the previous balance-sheet. 


Prorits TRANSFERRED BY LAW FROM DEFERRED TO PREFERRED 
SHAREHOLDERS 


For some years the company had been paying the deferred 
dividend free of income-tax, but it was highly probable that, in 
future, they would pay it less tax. The question of the amount 
of income-tax to be deducted had become rather complicated, 
owing to a rebate now received against income-tax paid in the 
Irish Free State. This came under the same heading as 
income-tax paid in the Dominions. As the law stood, any 
income-tax paid in the Dominions up to half the amount of 
income-tax in England could be got back when paying income- 
tax here, that is to say, if 2s. in the £4 were paid in the 
Dominions, that rebate would be received on paying 4s. here. 
The payment of the income-tax overseas came out of the com- 
pany’s profits, and therefore out of the sum available for de- 
ferred dividend, but, nevertheless, according to the law, any 
rebate received must be distributed to all the shareholders. This, 
therefore, became a little bonus paid to the prior issues at the 
expense of the deferred shareholders. 

Sir George said he had carefully read through the case in 
the Court of Appeal of Sheldrick v. South: African Breweries, 
as reported in the Law Journal Reports, and had no doubt 
whatever that the learned gentlemen who decided the matter in 
the Court of Appeal were, so far as the law of the land was 
concerned, absolutely correct, but what surprised him was that 
there was no mention whatever of the lack of equity in thus 
taking from the deferred, or last, shareholder and giving to the 
prior issues. In their case, at present it was only a small 
amount that was thus passed from one group of shareholders 
to the others. 

As a matter of fact, the actual deductions on the Bovril divi- 
dend forms this time would be 3s. 63d. off the preference and 
ordinary, whilst 3s. 8d. would have been the deduction in the 
case of the deferred if the dividend had not been paid tax free. 

If income-tax were paid in the Dominions to the extent of a 
sum equal to 2s. in the £, it would mean a reduction in the 
profits available for the deferred of over 1 per cent., and when 
the rebate came it would have to be passed on to all the share- 
holders. Thus preference and ordinary would have 2s. in the 
& deducted instead of 4s., and the ordinary dividend of 7} per 
cent. would become equivalent to 8} per cent. In companies 
where the prior shares are proportionately greater than the 
deferred, there would be a greater transference of profit from the 
deferred to the prior issues. It seemed to him that the people 
who were saved inconvenience by this arrangement were the 
income-tax collectors, and no doubt the law was made for their 
benefit, as they thus avoided all risk of having to make a full 
4s. in the £ rebate to any preference shareholders of small 
means, 

From the point of view of the department in a company that 
worked out the dividend warrants, it was difficult to imagine a 
legal ruling that could be more inconvenient. In the first 
place, as preference dividends were usually paid half-yearly, and 
not necessarily out of the profits of the year, such payment was 
often made before the rate of relief was known. Sometimes 
provisional relief had to be given even on the final dividend 
and the matter adjusted later, and, seeing that the rebate 
usually ran into fractions, he could not think of any scheme 
better calculated to give more work with very little real benefit, 
unless, during the present period of unemployment, it could be 
held to be a benefit to give employment of this type, even if 
the work was of little value. 


REMARKABLE TRANSPORT CosTS 


In many commodities, the cost of transport was a material 
factor in the eventual price of the goods, and the comparative 
cost of transport was, therefore, of much importance. He was 
interested to notice, on getting out the figures of the cost of 
transporting a ton weight from Buenos Aires to London as 
compared with the local cost of transporting by rail, that the 
highest and lowest costs to the company of shipping from 
Buenos Aires to London since last July had been 19s. and 15s. 
per ton. To move a ton of similar goods by rail from London to 
Brighton cost 44s. 1ld., or from Lincoln to London 70s. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the chairman made pre- 
sentations to some twenty members of the staff who had been 
with she company since its formation in 1896. 


Company Meeting 


SELFRIDGE CoO., LTD. 


Tue E1GHTEENTH OrpinaRY GENERAL MEETING of Selfridge 4 
Company, Ltd., was held on Thursday last at the Company's 
Store, Oxford Street, W. 

The Chairman (Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge) said: At the clos 
of our fiscal year on January 30 this house of business wa: 
16 years 10} months old, and these past fifty-two weeks hay 
been a period of splendid progress and of development in prac. 
tically every part of the business; and not only to this under. 
taking, but to the commerce of Great Britain as a whole have 
these months contributed their share of progress. 

During the past year we have to our credit: The greates 
annual returns and record returns in nearly every department: 
the greatest number of customers and individual transactions 
the latter exceeding sometimes 200,000 in a day; the greates 
amount of cash received; the greatest number of account cys. 
tomers and the greatest increase in the number; the greatey 
number of parcels delivered in town and country; the greates 
number of letter orders received and fulfilled; the greatest number 
of employees on staff and, of course, the greatest amount paid 
out on pay-roll; the greatest number of times stock has turned; 
the greatest amount in cash paid out in expense, but the lowest 
cost per cent. for expense. 

To touch on the balance-sheet in detail, we may point out 
that we are buying and cancelling the Debentures at the rate 
of £7,000 or more each year. The reserve is increased by the 
£50,000. The difference in amount reserved for taxation js 
explained by our change of method of striking a balance, 

On the other side of the sheet an addition of £65,000 has 
been made to the first item—this being the balance of the cost 
of the building corner Oxford and Orchard Streets. We shall 
commence the erection of the middle building in Oxford Street 
within a few weeks, thus tying the two wings together and 
giving us a beautiful, unbroken fagade over 500 ft. long and a 
dignified main entrance. The fixture account is only a litte 
reduced although depreciated by £25,000, because of additions 
during the past year. 

Investments which represent businesses which we have pw. 
chased and opened are worth fully the original amount of 
£725,000, but are now written down to £625,000. 

We look upon those who have invested in the Preference and 
Preferred Ordinary Shares and in what is left of Debentures as 
partners in the business, and the payment of the dividends 
or interest is our first duty. Doubly do we feel this because 
of the great numbers of holders of such securities and the 
small average amount of each holding. 


YOUR DUTY 


“* A man can do what is his duty ; and when he says 
cannot,’ he means ‘I will not.’ 


It is the bounden duty of every man to make adequate 
provision for his dependants. Yet how often, when this 
is pointed out to one, do we not hear the excuse, “! 
cannot afford it’’; and how often, alas! is it not the fact 
that the true meaning is, ‘‘ I will not.” 


There is no better way of performing this duty than by 
insuring under 


THE “ FAMILY PROVISION ” POLICY 


with 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


For a man of 30 the cost of a £1,000 policy under 
this excellent scheme is only £17 17s. 6d. 


Have you made adequate provision for your dependants? 
If not, take advantage of the opportunity offered you by 
this splendid policy and write to-day for full particulars of 
the scheme (Booklet ‘‘ AE’ 1). 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1825.) 


Head Office: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 
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Kinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme). 
Next Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. (March 1, 2 and 3.) 
ADOLPHE MENJOU, FLORENCE VIDOR and BETTY BRONSON in 

“ ARE PARENTS PEOPLE?" 


LEW CODY, MAE BUSCH and GERTRUDE OLMSTED in 
TIME THE COMEDIAN” 
From the novel by Kate Jordan. 


| 


Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. (March 4, 5 and 6.) 


CONSTANCE TALMADGE in 
**HER SISTER FROM PARIS " | 
! 


VIRGINIA VALLI, EUGENE O'BRIEN and MARY ALDEN in 
“SIEGE” 
From the famous novel. 
FELIX, etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sqg., S.W. Sloane 5137 (2 lines). 
900th PERFORMANCE TO-NIGHT 
Eden Phillpott’s Comedy, | 


THE FARMER’S WIFE 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
Wednesdays, Thursdays & Saturdays at 


MATINEES : 2.15 


| 
GLOBE THEATRE. Gerrard 8724-5 | 
Evenings 8.30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30 
ALL THE KING’S HORSES 
IRENE VANBRUGH. ALLAN AYNESWORTH 


KINGSWAY THEATRE. Ger. 4032 
Every Evening at 8.30 (until Saturday, March 27) 
WITH ORIGINAL LONDON CAST. 
THE IMMORTAL HOUR 
By Rutland Boughton and Fiona Macleod. 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY AT 2.30 


Literary 


CASH for Novel, Short Stories, Poems. Full 

200 particulars, post free. Address: Mr. Arthur 
Stockwell, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 

No reading 


Songs, Music, Essays, Films, Plays also required. 
fees. Established 1898 


OR BEST WORK send your MSS., etc., to me. 1s. per 
1,000 words; carbon, 3d.—Miss Dormer, 83 Nightingale 
Lane, London, S.W. 


‘6 A BORDER ELEVEN,” 4}d.; “‘ Brief Sketch of the Rise 


of Northumberland Presbytery,”’ 7d., from Author, 
Manse, Chatton, Northumberland. Both greatly 
appreciated. Hundreds already sold. 


Kindly state price and condition to the largest buyer in the 

country of private press books. HOLLINGS’ BOOK 
SHOP, 7 Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
NEW CATALOGUE NOW IN PRESS. POST FREE. 


K Kinds seere Chaucer and Doves Press Bible wanted. 


EAD “ The New Reformation Without Compromise.” 
Solves current burning questions temporal and spiritual. 
Favourably reviewed. 1s. 8vo.—Author, Dudley House, 
Montpelier Road, Twickenham. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Experienced 


Typists. 


P 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
6 BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. Bee Sean's, Street, 


don, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: hall 8t., E. 
GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhall Londen, E.0. 8. 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


March, 1926. 1/- net Monthly. 


CORRESPONDENCE-—CURRENT 
COMMENTS 
THE PARLIAMENTARY REGIME IN 
FRANCE 
EX-PRESIDENT RAYMOND POINCARE 
PEACE PROSPECTS IN THE COAL 
INDUSTRY A NORTHUMBRIAN MINER 
PARLIAMENT AND THE NATIONAL 
FINANCES CAPT. R. C. BOURNE, M.P. 
MAINTAINING SUPPLIES IN A GENERAL 
STRIKE 
Major-Gen. the Rt. Hon. THE EARL OF SCARBROUGH 
“AS YOU WERE" AT OTTAWA 
FRANKLIN SIEVEWRIGHT PETERSON 
AN INDEPENDENT POLICY IN CH’'NA 
J. O. P. BLAND 
SEA POWER AND SUBMARINES 
J. H. KIMBALL 
CAPTAIN SWILLWIND’S FAILURE 


VACUUS VIATOR 

TOO MUCH SCHOOLING E. T. GOOD 
THE VERY FIRST ZEPPELIN 

FRANCIS GRIBBLE 

THE FUNCTION OF WORDS PENRHYN CHAVE 

THE ANCIENT CARAVAN TRADE ROUTES 


H. E. PHILLIPS 
HEALTH AND DIET 

The Rt. Hon. Sir RALPH S. PAGET, P.C. 
EXIT JOHN NASH DERWENT MIALL 

WHAT IS A GONSERVATIVEP 
A YOUNG WOMAN CONSERVATIVE 
“SAYS SERGEANT MURPHY" A. P. GARLAND 
( THE PRICE OF IMMORTALITY ROY DEVEREUX 
STORIES | tHe WORSE THIEF HANNAH BERMAN 
EARLY VICTORIAN DAYS VERNON RENDALL 

POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 

Annual Subscription: 14/- post free to all parts of the world. Editorial 


Offices: 4 DEAN’S YARD, WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1. Published by Eyre and 
Spottiswoode (Publications) Ltd., 9 East Harding Street, E.C.4. 


Miscellaneous 


\ T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor parish 

S of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots or 

** rummage ”’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. Mary's 
Mission, Edmonton, N. 


XCELLENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES con- 
E stantly occurring ; highly successful recommended methods. 

Send now stamped addressed envelope for free particulars. 
GREEN & CO., 17 Church Lane, Hull. 


APER - WEIGHTS. — Collector WANTS VICTORIAN 

GLASS PAPER-WEIGHTS with snakes, butterflies, fruit, 

etc., made of glass, inside them.—Write Box B 15, Saturpay 
Review, 9 King Street, W.C.2. 


‘ Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 27.2.1926 


Allen and Unwin Harrap Murray 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Nash & Grayson 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhbams Press 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 

bourne Hodge Routledge 
Chapman & Hall Hurst and Blackett Sampson Low 
Collins Hutchinson Selwyn & Blount 
Dent larrold S.P.C.K. 
Fisher Unwin lacmillan Stanley Paul 
Foulis Melrose The Bodley Head 
Grant Richards Mills & Boon Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Werner Laurie 


@ «Competitors must cut ont and enclose this coupon “Gay 
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A Security which does not Depreciat, 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 

saving which for convenience and advantage 

is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Lif, 
Assurance combined with Investment, 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.,LTD, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted, 


CHLORODYNE 


with ever 70 yrs. = Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 
Dr. CO OWNE. INFLUENZA, CATARRH, 
DIARRHEA, COLIC A True Palliative in NEURALGIA 


TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


Visitors to Londen (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


Very emphatically tops them all.”"—Dairy Grapuic, 


AND By Sir Ed. Sth Sdition Revises, 


ENVI RONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 lilustrations, 
ul th Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 iieetenttens. Maps & Plans,7 
WALES.” | QEVON AND CORNWALL” 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 6/- | 1 ee Illnstrations. Maps & Plans, @. 
VRENGH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. WITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (Fraser 


2/. PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY | 2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
2/- CHAMONIX (Franee) & ENVIRONS| 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


2/- LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE VALLEY & ZERMATT 
2/ BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE 
2/- ST. MORITZ, PONTRESINA and the ENGADINE 


Liangollen—Darlington. Lendon—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 
Brentano’s. Railwey Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


Episodes of the Month 


Germany and the Council 
By J. H. HARLEY 


British Trade and the Empire 


By F. L. McDOUGALL, Author of Sheltered Markets 


Putting the Clock Back in Malaya 


By G. ARTHUR ST. GEORGE 


Johnson and Sir John Hawkins 
By EDWARD BOYLE, Barr. 


The Truce of the Snow 
By Miss FRANCES PITT 


Naivasha in the ’Nineties 
By Bric.-Generat AUSTIN, D.S.O., C.M.G. 


NATIONAL REVIEW maxsz 


MARCH 1926 


| 
| 


Price 3/= net 


& JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


The Fancies and Fallacies of our 

Financiers By ARTHUR KITSON 
Fiat Justitia By A. C. G. HASTINGS 
Country Views By A COUNTRY COUSIN 
The First Voyage of Amerigo Vespucci, 
1497 By J. C. MARSH-EDWARDS 


Play the Game 


By Tur Ricut Rev. Bishop KNOX, D.D. 


Correspondence Section 
Conditions in Scotland—Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell's 
peech 
Weaith-Handlers v. Wealth-Producers 
The Call of South Africa 
The Red Terror in Russia 


Printed for the Proprietors, Tue Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone : Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Pate of St. 
Paul, in the County of London, by Hexsert REwcn, Ltp., Eyot Works, St. Peter's Square, London, W.6; ‘Saturday, February 27, 
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